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€o Correspondents. 

The absence of the Senior Editor must delay attention to certain portions of the letter 
of W.T. H. He will observe that we have complied with his principal request. The 
same reply we must make to R. D. P., but will embrace the first opportunity to make the 
inquiries for him. 

“Tue Barefoot Friar’? 1eached us When our columns were too far filled to admit so 
lang au article. Itis very clever. 

J. M. is informed that the $20 was received on the I6th of January, 1840. The Index 
has been sent on to him. 

T. E. L.’s Reports are sure to reach us two or three days behind the time. It would 
a0t be prepe~ to keep back information which we cau gather from other sources, and 
wait for his ** official.” 

J. H. H., of Alabama, is informed that his second letter was duly received. It was not 
jeemed necessary to reply toit after the notice which appeared in our paper of De- 
cember Sth. 

Tarkill’s excellent paper was duly received, and we shall find room for it in the Feb- 
ruary number of the ** Turf Register.” He wil! oblige all the readers of the magazine 
by continuing his sketches. } 

W ijl any reader be so obliging as toinform us where, and at what price, the genuine 
wire-haired Terrier is to be procured ?—such as is most suitable to hunt with Fox-hounds, 
in acountry marred by thick, strong, briary covers. 

Lieut R. is assuredthat the paper is maiied to his address weekly, with the utmost 
regularity. The fault must rest with his Post-office. A duplicate No. has been, iv both 
cases, forwarded to him. 


Col. If. W. H., of N. C.’s handsome letter and remittance are received. Much obliged | 


—no apology needed. ¢ 


We are iudebtedto L.S. P. for the report of some races omitted. We will send him 
an extra paper, with an article in relation to the bet he mentions. 

We have several communications in type, for which we cannot this week find room. 

We shall be obliged to A. M. P. forthe Fauquier Sulphur Spring Races. 

We are too much interested to advise B. P.G. The expense will, of course, be con- 
siderable, but a single additional one will more than pay. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES _ 


1841. 








FOR TIE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JANUARY 9, 





Later from Europe. 

By the packet ship England Capt. Warre, we have received London files a few 
jays later than those brought by the Acadia. The packet arrived on Wednes. 
Jay, but we did not receive our files till Friday, and have had little time to ex- 
amine them. The political intelligence confirms the impression produced by 
the previous arrivals, that the peace of Europe, so far as it depends upon the 
Egyptian question is definitely settled by the submission of Mehemet Ali. But 
the daily papers have already exhausted themes of this nature. On our last 
page will be found some late foreign theatrical on dits, of no considerable mo- 
ment however. We turn to the sporting items. 

Harkaway is said to be kept on exhibition at Dublin: price of admission 2s. 
6d. a head. 

They say in Bell’s Life that the owners of Priam in this country refuse to 
part with him to return to England under six thousand guineas. 

Cot. Anson has sold his Derby colt Trafic, to go abroad; it is said to Flo- 
renee. 

Tuaner’s engagement as Trainer for Lord Exerer has expired ; H. Scort 
and his Lordship’s head trainer are talked of to sacceed him. 

Hetman Platoff, it is thought will again stand training. His owner has been 
offered two thousand guineas for him. 

The report of the last great four mile race at Louisville, won by Billy Townes, 
and from the effects of which Darnley and Sambo died, is copied at length into 
‘Bell’s Life in London.” 

We see several things in Beil’s Life” that we shall lay before our readers, but 


xe have not room today. ‘There has been some change in the odds, and we 


therefore annex the latest quotations. 






























































monpay, Nov. 30. DERBY. THURSDAY, DEc. 3. 
4to 1 agst Scott’s lot (taken).......------------------ 4to 1— 
— —— The field agst two..-... Jane eee cecee-ns-eeee ° Sto 1— 
710 )=— 1. —— Colt by Glaucus, out of Rosatie (taken).... 16t0 1— 
I3to 1 —— Mar. Soult, by Velocipede—Hornsea'’s dam. I8to 1 —— 
19te 1 —— Coronation, by Sir Hercules, outof Ruby... I8to 1—— 
Isto | —— Cameleon, by Camel, out of Versatility.... 20to 1—— 
#to 1 — Eringo, by Emilius, out of Mustard (taken)-~ 20t0 1—— 
to 1 —— Sir Haus, by Physician, out of Flamoeau'sd. 25 to- }—— 
25to 1 —— Ralpn, by Dr. Syntax, dam by Catton .....- 2t0 1 — 
to 1 ——Pr. Caradoc, by The Col.—Q. of Trumps (t) 22 to |1—- 
_—— —— Waha», by Sultan, out of Margellina te . Bs0to |} — 
35to 1 ——D.of Wellington. by Phe Saddier-Fhighty(t) 3510 1—— 
_—. Bro. to Tom, vy Muley—Prima Donna. .--.-- 33to 1 —— (taken) 
4010 | —— Mongolian, by Glaucus—Miss Wilfred (tk) . - 
40to | —— Van Amburgh, by Pautaloon—Decoy (taken) 50 to 1 —— (taken) 
50 to ] —— Simoom, by Came|—Seabreeze (taken _... 1000 to 15 —— (taken) 
50to | —— Metternich, by Pienipo—Shillelagh’s d. (tk) 1000 to 15 —— 
WU to }=5) ——~ Mustapha Muley, by Muley (taken)-.-.-. ne a 
1000 to |=—«4} 35 —— Eemangardis (taken) ..-..----------------- — 
1000t0 15 —— The Nub, by Glaucus, out of Octave (Laken) --— 
10 to 15 —— Belgrade,by Belshazzar, out of Alice (taken) _- 
WOto 10 —— Traffic, by Hampton, dam by Smulensko (tk) expats 
10 to ©=10 —— Finchley, by Glaucus, vut of fspagnolle (ty — 
WwW to ~=10 —— Protection, by Derence—Euryoue (taken)... 1000 to 10 —— 
100 to |=10 —— Tonquin, vy Langar, out of Cantatrice (tk)- = 
Wot 10 — Dety, by Defence, dam by Selim (taken) --. 
i — E. O., by Emilius, out of Ophetia..--------- 1000to 5—— 
1000 each agst. Defy, Lady Strut, biversion, 
> anu Protection in one Let (taken) 
6) to 500 on Coronation agst Kringo ........-.--------- — ——_- —_—_ — 
8&0 ro 400 on Eringo agst Prince Uaradoc ._......------- 
6 to 400 on Coronation agst Prince Caragoc.........-- 
1000 to 50@ on Metternich agst Young Qao Minus ........ ---— 
Duke of Welling on agst each of the fol- } 
iowing 12:— Tne Rosalie ¢ , Coronation, 
id oa Cameleon, Marshal Soult. Eringo, Sir > 
Haus, Ralph, Wahab, Broto Tom, Cesare- | 
witch, Bro. to Phosphorus, and Joachim ._ J 
18 to ? —— each azgst Cameleon & Coronation in | bet (1) 
_ even Coeseleumest GU... ccckccccess esc. SS 
J 200 on Epingo agst Sir Hans .......------------- —————— 
a Satirist ash Van Amburgh.......-.------- Saw even 
—— — — Knigat-of the-Wins. ie agst Van Aimourgh 500 even 
— — —-—  Camviern agst Dake of Welungton ....-.- 00 to 800 on C. 
———- —__—__—. Mar. Souit agst Duke of Weilin:ton..-.... 175 to 100 on M. S. 
Ree Raiph, Kedge, and Thistie- Vhipper, 1000 to § ——(taken) 
————— ) winning Derby, Oaks. and St. Leger 





Concert.—'n the course of the approacning week, a Concert will be given in 
this city by Mr. Leoroty Herwic. a German violinist, of the very highest Ru- 
TOpean celebrity. The only individual now living in Europe who ranks with 


Legend of Long Island. 


THE WRECKER OF RACCOON BEACH, 
OR THE DAUGHTER OF THE SEA. 


By J. Cypress, Jr. 





It was during the reign of Anne, of blessed memory, and while the blue 
laws executed wholesome judgment upon Connecticut sinners, that Jerry Smith 
sought quiet seats, and safe retreat, from the persecution that afflicted a man 
who had kissed his cousin on a Sunday. Wethersfield lost, and she wet sands 
received him. The people of the classic shores of Jerusalem, and Babylon, and 
Oyster-bay south, wondered and wondered what could have induced Jerry to go 
down to that unpevpled, barren spot, to live. 

Raccoon beach is a ridge of sand. It runs from its western point, seven miles 
south of Babylon, where Uncle Sam has lately built a light-house—thirty miles 
due east, averaging three-fourths of a mile in breadth. It is one of those insu- 
lar breast-works, which nature has thrown up, to protect that ancient and re- 
spectable country, called Long Island, from the incursions and ravages of the 
southern tempest. On its northerly side lies a smooth, quiet bay: its suuthern 
border is lashed by the ocean. A mere nutshell of a skiff may ride securely in 
the bay, but woe betides the pennant that floats over the foam of the inlet! 
The surface of the beach is diversified by irregular hills, A gloomy forest of 
pines has grown up near its centre; and with this exception, scarce a sign of 
vegetation appears. Myriads of quackes and crows share their solemn roost 
upon the aforesaid trees, the descendants of happy ancestors, who were ent- 
free, undisturbed tenants of said gallinary, when Jerry's skiff touched the 
strand. 

Jerry Smith knew what he was about, when he put up his Esquimaux-like hut 
on the side of one of the beach hills. To be sure, it was cold, and exposed, and 
barren; and'it was, moreover, very unsociable to stay there all alone: but what 
of that, if he could make himself, in two or three years, as rich as old pirate 
Jones' And, after all, he was not so much alone, neither. For there was the 
bay full of eels, and crabs, and clams, and the surf was sparkling with striped 
bass, and the air and the water were vocal withthe hawnking, and crucking, and 
perutting, and screaming of geese, and brant, and broadbills, and oldwives, and 
cormorants and hell-divers, and all the other varieties of the anseric and anatic 
families. At this early period, too, before too much civilization had unpeopled 
the land of its rightful lords, the bays of Long Island were frequented by that 
interesting class of amphibiotics, ~\om mortals call mermaids. Of the exist- 
ence of this order of created han’ vork, the old colonists had the most substan- 
tial and satisfactory evidence. Ti - songs might be heard every evening, upon 
the sea, falling and sinking with tue setting sun; and at night, in the storm, 
amid the struggling surges of the breakers; or in the calm, when moonlight 
and the waves were mixed up so that a body couldn't tell them apart, their siren 
voices, taking the tone from the elements, filled the air with rich and fearful 
music. But there was danger in listening to them. People used to put their 
fingers into their ears, whenever they heard them; else they were sure to be 
enchanted, or have some evil happen to them. 


aim. To tell the truth, he had, from early life, been troubled with a grievous 
and most jejune impecuniosity ; and having heard that iis grandfather, who had 
been afflicted with the same distemper, had been cured by the sea-air, he now 
determined to turn his exile to the like advantage. Jerry was in the right. It 
has been, before, indirectly suggested, that at this early period, there was no 
light-house on the beach. Isit then to be wondered, that many a richly freight- 
ed ship. in the hard south-easters, rested her devoted keel upon the Fire-island 
sand-bars, and was battered and dashed to pieces?’ What bales of rich French 
silks and laces, and Irish linens, and casks of liquors used to come ashore! 
Was any body to blame, if Jerry picked them up? The goods were probably 
insured, and the owners could get their money out of the insurance office ; and 
then, if the insurance people, or tue wreck-master did come to look for the 
wreck, it couldn't be expected that Jerry would give up what belonged to no 
one, so far as he knew, after he ha! all the trouble and pains of stowing it 
away. Besides, by removing the property out of sight, he preveated all mis- 
understanding and dispute about salvage, and the other perplexing questions, 
that always give so much trouble to the United States marshal, and the proctors 
in the admiralty courts. Occasionally, too, Jerry could administer comfort to 
some shipwrecked sailor, who had the good luck to be rolled ashore of a dark 
night; and his hospitali:y was generally well paid fur, as was no more than 
right. Evenif the subject of his benevolence happened not to live to see an- 
other morning, still the crarity was not withheld. The last offi:es were sure 
to be discharged by Jerry : and then, if there should happea to be a belt ot 
doubloons round the waist of the defunct, that woul! very naturally go towarils 
paying for the trouble of scratching a hole for the poor fellow ia the sand, and 
for the liquor he drank the night before. 

In the performance of such charities and humuaities, Jerry contrived to pick 
He woild have been quickly rich, if he could 
Bit Peet. Waters, 
He suspected that 


up a very decent subsistence. 
only have readily sold his jetsam and flotsam acquisitions. 
the wreck-master, was always snooping into his concerns. 
Jerry was active and painstaking fur ailthy licre, m srely, and he was unable to 
comprehend the existence of any very extensive disi.terestedness in abandoning 
the warm upland, for a bleak island inthe sea. Ant no wonder; for Peet. was 
ove of those jealous mortals, wo deay that any thas ts viet iris, wiich meets 
with its reward in this world, and who look upo. the chisteaings of Providence 
in the shape of poverty, ani distress, a3 the orly sure tokens of elect goodness. 
Peet. was the an who spread the report abyit tw sailors co ning ashore ove 
dark night, with several kezs of dollars, in a sal! bout, an! hov they put up at 
Jerry's, and were not eeen to go away; ant how tie boat was afterwards found 
drawn up into Poorman’s harbor, half bariel a» Pare stucy avout the false 
lights hed the same origin. Taese scaelils distresse! not Jerry much ; for 
atter all, nothing was proved ag sinst him; an! at all events, there was the stuf 
that coud buy the silence of fifty ma like Poet ; ail a3 10 any loss of reputa- 
tion, Jerry knew very well that the best of his estinible fellow citizens and 
neighboyx were nut overburthened with scerpul racy. - Rem quocungue mod: , 
rem.” used to be as good a maxim for people living alorg store, as for hungry 
poets. The simplicity and he wity of the sentiment are even yet very gc- 
nerally appreciated by the jidicivus rep idlicans wo dwell upoa the sa 
board. Salt airis a marvellous developer of the or gins of appetite and appro- 





Herwig in tne profession, is Our Burt, the rival of Paganini. The Concert, 
will probably tske place on Weilnesday or Thursday next, and we would espe- | 
Sally exhort all amateurs to avail thumseives of the wpporiuuity to hear a frsé 
Tate artiste om the violin, 


priat jon. 
Years thus whistled over the point 
increased to a snag dowule ove-stacied Qu 332, 


of the bewch, and saw Jerry's establishment 
with 4 391c:014 garret averhe.d, 


But it was not clamming, nor fishing, nor shooting, nor hearing mermaids sing, | 
that took Jerry to the beach. More prudential and substantial objects were his | 


“things accorden,”’ indicating comfort and good living. That garret! there wag 
the hoard of things good and rich and rare : it was a real museum of the seas? 
But no landsman ever got a sight into it ; except Jem Raynor, the captain of 
the sloop Intrepid, that used to sail from the Widows creek, at Islip, to Cathe- 
rine market, New York, every Saturday morning. Jem used to carry on “ quite 
a smart trade” with Jerry; and many a goodly piece of broadcloth found its 
way inte the slop-shops in Cherry-street, that came from Raccoon beach in the 
hold of the Intrepid, covered over with clams. 

But alas ! as Jerry’s worldly substance waxed, his satisfaction with himself 
and his profession waned. He began to feel that sense of loneliness, which 
makes a man pine, and be unhappy, in the midst of abundance : he had no ob- 
ject of sympathy to share his thoughts with, and then, it was so seklom that he 
co ild get any fresh meat. The intellectual and the sensual man both began to 
wake up and rebel. Without knowing what philosophy or morals meant, he 
pondered and discussed the cui bono of his heaped up chattels, and dreamed of 
luxuriations, of which, in former days, he had not even the most abstract or in- 
definite idea. Instead of going to bed, he sat up late at night, and smoked, and 
thought, and drank. His rusty razor was now astonished by an occasional inter- 
view with his beard ; eels began to have a fishy taste, and the unhappy man was 
| more than once startled by the strange sounds of such words as wife, and beef- 
| steak, as they involuntary escaped from his mattering lips, 
| But what was the use of all this, he often said to himself. Could he per- 
suade any one of the damsels of Queens county to bear him company on that 
' desolate spot? Who would leave the endearments of home, and family, and 
_ friends, to live with such a sea-otter ashe? And if he were to move away 

what could he do with his things? Jerry sighed, and was wretched. ; 
In the midst of his tribulation, he was one evening returning home from a 
long cruise by the surf-side. It was a mild, moonlit night in autumn. The 
spray broke so brightly, that he could almost hear it sparkle as it fell in small 
stars at his feet. Presently, a low, indistinct murmur chimed in with the music 
of the rippling water. It was faint, and soft, at first, 
** A stealing, timid, unpresuming sound ;” 
| So that Jerry scarcely observed it: he did not distinguish it as the singing of 
| the mermaids, until the magic of the song had begun to work upon him: his 
| ears were unstopped—he listened a little too long—a delicious tremor came 
| gradually over him—his heart was dissolved, and he sunk upon the sand. Who 
_can describe his feelings, as he lay there, a captive bound by rapture and agony ! 
Many were the fearful stories that were told of these daughters of the sea ; 
whether he was to be eaten up, or have his eye-balls pulled out, to be creag 
| upon the said ladies’ pearl necklaces, who could tell! It was evident that he 
| was seen, and that he was the victim of the spell. But O! what music! Jerry 
| often used to say that he had been to camp-meeting, once, at Mosquito cove; 
| but the singing there was “ nothing to it.” At one time, it would come over 
| him, trembling, and melancholy, like the lamentation of the whippourwill in 
_ the far distance ; then it would die away upon some painfully delicious chroma- 
_ tic scale ; and by-and-bye reviving and increasing in volume, and perfectness of 
harmony, swell into a full and glorious chorus; then, as though by sudden 
| magic, the performers had changed the orchestra, it would hover over him, (sos- 
| tenato, as the Hempstead singing-master used to say,) and rise and rise high up 
| into the air, diminishing though distinct, like the mellow, attenuated trill of the 








and 


| soaring dowitcher, in spring time, until sense and sound were lost ; and the 
| next moment, after a rapid and almost insensible cadenza, it moved far off upon 
| the sea, macstoso, solemn and slow, like a distant church organ. Jerry soon 
| er - the forms of the sirens indistinctly. They were sporting among the 
reakers, singing and plunging down, and coming up through the foam of the 
| dathing waters. As they did not appear to notice him, particularly, his appre- 
| hensions were somewhat quieted, and he began to examine “ what the creatures 
were.” There were about fifteen or twenty of them. So far as he could tell, 
| they looked very much like young women “in general,” only they had pink 
| eyes and long green hair. Tey were modestly dressed in long robes of sea 

weed, thrown over their shoulder, bound at the waist by a brilliant belt of pearls, 
| and falling in graceful drapery a little below the knee. Jerry had always heard 
they had the tail of a fish; but he could see nothing of the kind ; except that 
| on their ankles they had a kind of fins, or wings, such as people see in the pic- 
ture of the heathen called Mercury. 

At length, the song and the sport ceased. The nymphs joined hands, and 
sxaited away over the surface of the sea, all but one—and what did she do, but 
with fairy fleetness spring to the b2ach, and seat herse!f at Jerry’s feet! She 
laid her haud upon the place where p'iysiologists say a woman's hea:t ought te 
be, and leaning forward, with an air of the most tender affection, fixed her exe 
pressive eyes upon him, and bade him **gy4 evening,” in plain, christian Ea- 
slish, and with a sweet low voice. 

This was a little toa mich for the poor min to bear. He became, (to use his 
»wn words,) crazy asa sheldrake shot through the head. Yet, not a word could 
he speak nora handecould he move. Not so hisnew acquaintance. She, like 
nost of her sex, talked much, and fast, and well. She tried to allay his fears, 
assuring him that she was no sea-m paster, that she came of a good family, and 
was well brought up, and she would do kim no harm, and all that. 

Jerry listened, and considered her from head to foot, and soon became familiar 
with the unusual sight and sound. Such a voice, and such beautifal words he 
had never heard before! Andthe wo:ni, or fish, herself, white-er she was— 
why—she was well formed, and hid a fair skin, and look bat in her eyes, and 
she seemed the gentlest and most amiable being in the world. Alack! those 
eyes, those eyes! they were working a dangerous work of fascinatiou upoa 
Jerry. They were so deep, an! clear, an! gool. It was like looking down into 
a deep spring of water, on a sultry day. Still he was speechless. 

* Speak, man,” said the mermaid, “and don't be frig'teas! oat of your 
wits” 

* Who—what are you!” at last stammered Jerry. 
“Flesh and blood, like yourself, dear Jerry,” was the kind response, “your 
friend, your true lover; yes, by Jupiter, [ am come to marry you.” 

* Tae dence you are!” said Jerry, drawing a hard breata. “Do you sup} 
pose that [I would marry a fish t” 

** Do not call me names, Jeremish—yon will regret it, wie. yuu know me 
better. [am a sea nymph, to be sure; but I bring you wealch, anJ honor, and 
respectable connections, and a heart full of love.” 

[should like to koow where your wealth is,” interrupted Jerry, waxing 
bo'der, ** and, as for your counections, I suppose they are seals acd penguins.” 

Hive (not the keys of the treasures of the deep?” replie! the mermaid 
half-mournfully, half-indignantly. ** Come, I will lead you into my coral grove, 
and inty our pleasant orchards of pearls : 


* The fluor is of sani. iike the mountain drift, 
Aud the pearl-shei.s spangie the flinty saow—’ 


B it you are increJulous : listen, aad let me tell youwholam™” Thos sayinc, 
Sic threw up aero yest the blue sky, and began to sing ina soit, plainsive voice, @ 





an out house, hog-peo, aad divers other appoiwiments, oF, (as Jerry called them,) 
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the tune was, and t w om r 

ballad did the b s for him, hor 

was a daughter of a king of the ocean, 

latwa was her name. . The strand 

r youthful footstep, and the wy Algean 

218, a shepherd, a" loved her, with requit- 

ing emus pursued him, révengeful malice. The 
sea threw up the crushed limbs of Acis, and the blue skirt of Columbia fell 
upon the fugitive nymph. Here, she had had no comfort for her desolate heart, 
until her eyes fell upon che wrecker of Raccoon beach. ~ pire 

This was all heathen Greek to Jerry, whose learning did not extend much 
beyond a “ scapnet,” and an eelspear; and he accordingly understood not a 
word that was sung, except the 
namesake of his fair cousin? for 
exile. It smote upon his heart, with all his old hatred of womankind. 

‘Polly Femis?” said he ; “‘ she was some poor devil, I'll warrant. I hada 
cousin once named Poll, and I hate all upland women for her sake. Yes, and | 
think I can—I will—I do like you. Come, Galatwa, dry your tears—you shall 
be my gal now, fish or flesh, by the living ———” mony 

So saying, he took into his brawny grasp, the unresisting little hand of the 
mermaid. It was a delicate, well formed, soft hand as ever a man pressed ; 
only it was bluey all over, and a little cold, and webbed-like between the fingers. 
Bat hearts, not-fingers, ruled that hour. Forthwith was enacted every thing 
that is necessary and appropriate to the completion of a sca-nymph’s matrimo- 
nial contract. The many-voiced sea sent up a newly concerted epithalamium ; 
the servants. of /Zolus rolled a mellow strain along the hollow shore; and the 
stars, blessed winkers at sudden and fierce love, distilled a most classical essence 
upon the happy couple. 

The next question was, where they were to go to get married. For although 
the nymph considered their then pledged vows, in the court of Diana, and in 
the midst of the glorious radiations from the very throne of the goddess, to be 
ceremonial quite sufficient, yet Jerry had some New England qualins, about tak- 
ing a wife without the sanction of a deacon, or a justice of the peace. Here 
was danger and difficulty. Upon this point Jerry was not a little uneasy. 
** They'll take me up, perhaps,” thought he, ‘ and send me to the court-house.” 
The lady however dispelled his anxiety, by yielding to his prejudices, assuring 
him that she could rig herself out, from the matertel in the garret, so that not 
even he, much Jess the justice, would suspect her to be a nereid. 

To the house then they hastened, and the stores of the garret were tumbled 
before Galatwa. Linen cambric, and dimity, and velvet, and brocade, and lace, 
were soon in requisition. It was matter of astonishment to the bridegroom, to 
see with what nimble speed his bride plied her needle. He was the happiest 
man alive. At length, he had the delight to see her descend from the garret 
dressed in euch style! Nassau island never saw a girl like her. And then 
(says the transported narrator of the legend,) she had on white kid gloves, and 
silk shoes and stockings, and a real French velvetine bat, with white wavy 
plumes : the bridegroom could scarcely believe his senses. 

By this time, night began to grow gray, and infant day showed his sandy hair 
in theeast. The tide served, and off the lovers started, in Jerry's skiff, for the 
island, in search of the squire. They landed at the head of the creek below 
Lif. Snedicor’s, at Jelip, just as the people began to goto their work. ‘The ap- 
pearance of the rugged fisherinan, accompanied by a lady of unparalleled beauty, 
bedizened vut in such extravagant apparel, excited no little wonderment. ‘The 
little children ran after them, and the women went out to consult their neighbors 
about the meteoric visit. All sorts of speculation were on foot as to the mean- 
ing of the apparition. One old lady said she shouldn't be surprised if the queen 
of England had been shipwrecked on the beach, and that Jerry was showing 
herthe way down to York. ‘his idea took well. It soon spread like wild-fire, 
and threw the whole county intocommotion. To see the queen, wes no trifling 
matter for the colonists, in those days. In a few hours, foot passengers, aud 
horsemen, and horsewomen, and carriages of all descriptions, thronged the 
roads from East Hampton to Babylon. All the schools were let out, and not a 
clam was caught in the bay during that whole day. 

The morning was far advanced before Jerry and his bride were ushered, after 
a weary walk, into the squire’s parlor. A boy was soon despatched after the 
representative of Hymen, who happened then to be employed some miles off, 
on the brush-plains, a-carting wood. Jerry was, meanwhile, smitten with sore 
apprehension, as he reconnoitered the door-yard, and saw the throngs of anxious 
faces peering in at the windows. And why there should be so many unbidden 
guests, so many unknown friends, to do him honor at his wedding, he could no: 
divine ; unless, O horror! Galatwa’s aquatic parentage was suspected. The 
mystery was not dispelled by the conduct and conversation of the squire, who at 
Jast arrived, and who advancing into the centre of the room, fell upon his knees, 
and addressed Galatwa by the name of his ‘liege lady,” or something of that 
kind, and welcomed her “‘ majesty into his poor house.” Having done this to 
his infinite satisfaction, he arose, aud invited Jerry to geo into the kitchen and 
take something to drink. Jerry signified to the squire that he was mistaken in 
the persons. 

“‘ What, is not your majesty the queen?” 

“Oh no, squire, what put that into your head!” replied the bridegroom : 
“this is Mrs. Smith, that is to be—we have come here to be married—that’s all.” 

The squire’s magisterial discrimination was sadly confused by this declara- 
tion. He looked, first at one, then at the other, and dwelt with no little admi- 
ration on the contrast presented by the couple. ‘* And who could the lady be? 
And hew had she ever consented to marry that rough”—but then he remem- 
bered what he had once heard a missionary minister say about silk and scarlet, 
and he thought of the rumors about Jerry's wealth—and this might be some 
‘town lady who was no better than she————but that could not be, for he 
glanced on her face, and it was so modest and decorous, and her eyes— 
no, they looked as though she crank a little, being pinkish, as before men- 
tiened. 

His honor shook his head. However, he was satisfied it was a match, and 
the why and wherefore were none of his business, so long as he got his fee. 
So he put on his gravity, and pulled out his book in which he kept the hymeneal 
record. Having set down into the proper column, the name, age, and occupa- 
tion of Jerry, he turned to the bride. 

“What is your name, ma'am !”’ 

** Galatea, sir.” 

“Galatwat That's a queer name. 

“That is my whole name, sir.” 

‘Ha? What ma'am! Oh yes, yes—Gally Teer.” And he wrote it down. 
“Where do your parents reside, Miss Teer !” 

“Indeed, f donot know their present residence, sir,” answered Galatea, hesi- 

tatingly, while Jerry spoke up, and asked the squire if it was necessary to know 
her whole seed, breed, and genealogy. 
_ “T thought as innch,” said the squire, affecting to take no notice of Jerry’s 
imprudent blustering. And now it occurred to him, that here was a proper oc- 
casion to inflict wisdom and authority. So, with all the importance of a po- 
lice justice, when he has caught a big villain, he called to his son Juhn to bring 
him the vagrant book, and to tell the constable tu clear the people out of the 
door-yard. 

J How long is it since you left your parent's roof, young woman !” 

I cannot tell, sir, exactly. It was about the time of the first Punic war.” 
“Punic war! I never heard of such a war as that: Come, no deception, 
miss ; I know you better than you think for"—poor Jerry trembled from head 
to foot—-“ what is your father's name! We'llsee about this matter,” 

Galatwa now rose, with the bloud of a goddess mantling in her cheek. She 
saw the danger they had fallen into, but she had a woman's wit to get out of it 
She commended and flattered her examiner, for his zealous vigilance, but be- 
sought him not to condemn her by appearances. She told him that she had 
lately been obliged to fly from her ‘native land, on account of some popular ex- 
citement against her family, which, she said, had always furnished the rulers 
and jadges of the country. ‘That on her voyage of expatriation, she had 
been shipwrecked upon Raccoon beach. That her life had been saved by her 
betrothed, and she had determined to give to him herself and her treasures for- 
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Galatea what ' 


ever. 
This was plausible, although, in the main, terribly destitute of fact. She add- 
ed, further, that her fortune was ample, and that most of it was rescued from 


the wreck, and that she inte 
who should make her happy. 
The good justice’s heart was 


nded to make a generous present to the magistrate 


‘ affected by this recital, and particularly by the 
ecncloting partof it. He began to see the case more clearly. 

He assured her, that he had not intended to say any thing unpleasant, and 
that the ceremony should be finished with all speed. First, however, he said 
eed his duty to write in the book the christiar. names of her tather and 
ane was a poser of a requisition; but Galatma simply said that the names of 

parents were Nereus and Doris : So, down it went into the book, “ Gally 
Teer, daughter of Nereus Teer and Doris Teer, spinster.” 
igs Seely, we now soon completed, and without further trouble; al- 
pty Je try once told a particular friend of the grandfather of the narrator of 
pt oem that the justice looked “ most almighty awful,” when Galatea pull- 
ting ‘for the investment of the i 


. ation of the lady’ is 
~ : dy s keg of Hollands 


rewards discreet and considerate 


The aforesaid narrator told me once, when I was a'boy, that “he hed a drink 









name of Polyphemus, whom he took to be some, 


the violation of whose cheek, he had suffered ) regulated avenues of travel. 
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. ate honor’s 
i rtasted.” 
me which a man ean be guilty, none equals the trea- 
a friend who blabs your secret; provided, of Ned Ne, well paid to 
it, Let not the juxta-position of this axiom, and the precedent narrative, 
’ believe that the justice told Peet. Waters that he believed 
wife was a mermaid. Scandal is an impalpable essence, and Hermes 
The mes be dumb, and thc ear may be deaf, and the 
‘yet does thi ieny extricate itself from its supposed place of 
confinement, and insinuate itself into other dwelling-places, vainly believed to 
be surely fortified against its admission. Tt is like the pressure of the mighty 
| sea upop a closely sealed empty bottle. It passes out of and into the eyes, 
| The pores of the flesh, the ps of the hand, the air, are all its ‘sure and well 
Mist, fog, and steam, (particularly of the tea ket- 
tle,) are the frequent vehicles of its transportation. 
| The beginning of the third year after Jerry’s marriage, saw him the father of 
; tw. as fine boys as a man could wish to look on; and a happier couple than he 
, and his wife neverexisted. But suspicion was abroad, and dark surmises threat- 
(ened the family on the beach. In sorrowful truth, it became pretty generally 
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one ventured to call her, in so many words, a mermail. She was too good, and 
too human-like for that 
night, out in the breakers ; and that he believed that more than one vessel had 
been lured on shore by the magic of her voice. Alas! alas! 
were working fearful sorrows for the daughter of the sca. 

One melancholy night, at the time when rumor was most busy, and danger 
was most imminent, Galat#a came home from the wide waters, where she had 
been disporting, pale, and in deep distress. She told her husband that she had 
seen her father—that he had warned her of sudden peril, and insisted that she, 
with her sisters, must leave the inhospitable ceast forever. Forever ! 
and wife !—that tells the story of the scene that followed. But there was a 
rosy-cheeked little fellow in the cradle—* Oh! my boy !”—what else Galatwa 
said could hardly oe understood—a woman always talks so thick and unintelligi- 
bly, when she is crying and kissing—and kissing her child, and bidding it good- 
bye, never to see it again. ; : 

The morrow’s sun lighted to the beach the virtuous Peter and a constable. 
Galata had been indicted under the statute against witches. 

“ Where is your wife!” was the first gruff sentence that bro 
the morning. 

The response of “gone, gone, and buried in the sea,” added a mortified, if 
not a much grieved gentleman, tu the trio of mourners which the beach had al- 
ready possessed. 

Yes—Galatea had torn herseif away, and had departed with her sist 
search of some more charitable clime. Jerry could never be induced to tell the 
circumstance of their separation. All that he ever related, was that, about 
three o'clock in the morning, just as the moon was going down, he was awaken 
ed by the mermaid music. Galatwasprang out of ved, burst into tears of bitter 
agony, and saying, “they have come for me—farewell, farewell,”’ she bounded 
into the surf. Jerry followed, with a breaking heart, but was waved back by 
the mermaids, with an acthority and a spell, which he could not resist. He 
then stood upon the beach, watching their fading forms, as th | away to 
the southeast, singing a mournful dirge ; and he traced ey came to 
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i them until t 
where the sky and the water met, when they seemed to open a « 
firmament, and disappeared from his aching eves. 
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Since that time, not a mermaid has been seen on the south Long 
Island. 

It was not long before Jerry left a spoi full of h painful as ations 
Within a few weeks he removed down east, and laid the foundation o n- 
cient city of Smithtown. His boys were the greatest sea-dovs t puntry ; 
and to this day, not a man on Long Island canclam, crab, jack, shoot. or draw a 
net for bonytish with the skiil and success of those who have inherited the 
honorable name of ** Smith.” 

| Note.—The lover of classical proprieties, to whom the interest acts of 
this narrative are new, must not shake his incredulous head, without making 
some inquiry into the matter. ‘That a sea-nymph should take a fancy to a fish- 
erman, 1s nothing new nor strange. All womea, whether of the land or of t 
sea, will bestow their hearts npon whom they please. As to the fact of mer- 
maids having lived on the coast, there is now no doubt whatever. Every man 
of literary pretensions on Long Island, wil! confirm the well-attested tradition. 
Moreover, it is incuntrovertibly shown, by the laborious author of the * Paraka- 
lummata Hamerikana,” that after the geueral spread of christianity throughout 
Greece, the divinities of the air, earth and sea, all abandoned their neglected 


shrines, and migrated to this country. Every body knows, that the American 
antiquarian Society points to its demonstration, that the old fortifications and 
other extensive works at the west, were constructed by Vulcan and the cyclops, 


as the chef d’wuvre of its learned labors. If anything farther be nee led, refer- 
the grandfather of the narrator of this legend, and who is now living at Jerusa- 


lem, very old, but very sensible. Ile is the same veracious chron 
the story well known all over the island, as ** the legend of Brick-house Creek.” 


The Mirro 1833 
Charles O' Mallen, 
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CHAPTER LII.—THE PAGE. 
Under the deep shade of some tall trees—sheltered from the noon-day sun, 
we lay down to rest ourselves, and enjoy a most patriarchal dinner—some dry- 


borachio-skin than the vine-juice were all we boasted—yet they were not un 
grateful at such a time and place. 

** Whose hvalth did you pledge, then,” said St. Croix, with a half malicious 
smile, as I raised the glass silently to my lips. 

I blushed deeply, and looked confused. 

‘A ses beaux yeux, whoever she be,” said he, gaily tossing off his wine :— 
“and now, if you feel disposed, I'll tell you my story. [tin good truth—is not 
worth relating, but it may serve to set you asleep, at all events. 

“T have already told you I was 1 page.—Alas, the impressions you may feel 
of that functionary, from having seen Cherubino, give but a faint notion of him, 
when pertaining to the household of the emperor Napoleon. 

‘The Farfallone Amoroso basked in the soft smiles and sunny looks of the 
Countess Almaviva: we met but the cold impassive look of Talleyrand—the 
piercing and penetrating stare of Savary—or the ambiguous smile, half me- 
nace, half mockery, of Mons. Fouché. While on service, our days were pass- 
ed in the ante-chamber, beside the salle d'audience of the Emperor—reclining 
against the closed door, watching attentively for the gentle tinkle of the little 
bell which summoned us to open for the exit of some wily diplomate, or the 
entre of some redoubted general. Thus passed we the weary hours; the illus- 
trious visitors by whom we were surrounded had no novelty, consequently 
no attraction for us, and the names already historica! were but household words 
with us. 

“ We often remarked, too, the proud and distant bearing the Emperor assumed 
towards those of his generals who had been his former companions in arms. 
Whatever familiarity or freedom may have existed in the campaign, or in the 
battle field, the air of the Tuilleries certainly chilled it. Ihave often heard 
that the ceremonious observances and rigid etiquette of the old Bourbon court 
was far preferable to the stern reserve and unbending stiffuess of the imperial 
one. 
* The antechamber is but the reflection of the reception-room; and what- 
ever be the whims—the caprices—the littleness of the Great Man, they are 
speedily assumed by his inferiors—and the dark temper of one casts a lowering 
shadow on every menial by whom he is surrounded. e- 

‘* As for us, we were certainly not long in catching somewhat of the spirit of 
the Emperor; and I doubt much, if the impertinence of the waiting-room was 
not more dreaded and detested than the abrupt speech and searching look of 
Napoleon himself. : 

“What a malicious pleasure have I not felt in arresting the step of M. de 
Talleyrand, as he approached the Emperor's closet—with what easy insolence 
have I lisped out, ‘pardon, Monsieur, but his majesty cannot receive you’—or, 
‘Monsieur Le Duc, his majesty, has given no orders for your admission.’—How 
amusing it was to watch the baffled look of each, as he retired once more to 
his place among the crowd; the wily diplomate covering his chagrin with a 
practiced smile, while the stern marshal would blush to his very eyes with indig- 
nation. This was the t pleasure that our position afforded us; and with a 
boyish spirit of mischief, we cultivated it to perfection, and became at last the 
very horror and detestation of all who frequented the levees ; and the ambassa- 
dor, whose fearless voice was heard among the councils of kings, became soft 
and conciliating in his approaches to us; and the hardy general, who would have 
charged upon a brigade of artillery, was timid as a gir! in addressing us a mere 

uestion. 

2 “ Among the amiable class thus characterised, I was most conspicuous, pre- 
serving cautiously a tone of civility, that left nothing openly to complain of. 
assumed an indifference and impartiality of manner that no exigency of affairs— 
no ing haste, could discompose or disturb, and my bow of recognitien to 
Soult or enen was as coolly measured, as my monosyllable answer was accu- 
rately conned over. 
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_ “Upon ordinary occasions, the Emperor, at the close of each person's andi- 
ence, rang his little bell for the admission of the next in order, as they arrived j 
the waiting-room; yet when any thingimportant was under consideration, a list 
was given us im the morning of the names to be presented in rotation, which ° 
casual circumstance was ever suffered to interfere with. — 

“Jt is now about four months since, one fine morning, such 
within my hands. His Majesty was just then Occupied with an 
naval force in the kingdom ; and, as { cast my eyes careless] 
I read little else than Vice-admiral so and so, Commander 
Chef d’Escadron such another, and the levee presented acco 
its usual brilliant array of gorgeous uniform and aiguiletted m 
blue-and-gold of the naval service. : 

* The marine was not in high favour with the Emperor, and tru 
tion of these unfrequent visitors was any thing but flattering. 
of the morning was, as usual, Occupied by the audience of the Mi 
and the Duc de Bassano, who, evidently, frum the length of time they remained 
had matters of importance tocommunicate. Meanwhile, the antechamber filled 
rapidly, and, before noon, was actually crowded. It was just at this moment 
that the folding-door slowly opened, and a figure entered, such as I had never 
before seen in our brilliant saloon; he was a man of five or six and fifty, short 
n face, and a broad 
a shaggy gray moustache cur!l- 





a list was placed 
Inquiry into the 
y Over the names, 
such an one, and 
rdingly, instead of 
arshals, the simple 
ly, my recep. 
The early a 
nister of Police 


open forehead, deeply scarred with a sabre-cut ; 


_ed over, and concealed his mouth, while eyebrows of the same colour shaded 


his dark and plercing eves. His dress was a coarse coat of blue cloth such as 
the fishermen wear in Bretagny, fastened at the waist by abroad belt of black 


leather, from which hung a short broad-bladed cutlass: his loose trowsers, o{ 


the same material, were turned up at the ankles, to show a pair of strong legs 
coarsely cased in blue stockings and thin-soled shoes, a broad-leaved oil-skin cae 
was held in one hand, and the other stuck carelessly in his pocket, as he enter- 
ed; he came in with a careless air, and, familiarly saluting one or two officers in 
the room, sat himself down near the door, appearing lust in his ow: reflec. 
tions. 

“* Who can you be, my worthy friend!’ was my question to myself, as | 
surveyed this singular apparition: at the aame time casting my eyes down r 


* ’ ue 
list, I perceived that several pilots of the coast of Havre, Calais, and Boulogne 
had been summoned to Paris to give some information upon the soundings and 


depth of water along the shore. 

= Ha, thought l, ‘T have it—the good man has mistaken his place, and in- 
stead of remaining without, has walked boldly forward to the antechamber 
here was something so strange and so original in the grim look of the old fel. 
low,as he sat there alone, that [ suffered him to remain quietly in his delusion. iz 


les 22 ler) j "ik he -aitin j 
| stead of ordering him back to the waiting-room without; besides, | perceived 


that a kind of sensation was created among the others by his appearance 


| chatting together in an undertone of voice; all, save the 


| 


ence may be had to the very man, mentioned above as the particular friend of | 


biscuits, a few bunches of grapes, and a little week wine, savouring more of the | 


ere 
which amused me greatly. 
‘*As the day wore on, the officers formed into little groups of three or 


ur 


! ! | 
oid pilot ;—he had ta- 


ken a huge tubacco-box ‘from his capacious breast pocket, and inserting an im. 
mense piece of the bitter weed in his mouth, began to chew it leis 


: ‘ aS l€isurely as 
though he were walking the quarter-deck. The cool ‘ insouciance’ of sy 
proceeding amused me much, aud I resolved to draw him outa little. 

“His strong, broad features, his deep voice, his dry, blunt manner, were 3 
. , . ~ ’ ” 
admirable keeping with his exterior, and amused me highly. 
ace , . s ? ] - \ 
Par Dieu, my \ad,’ said he, after chatting some time, ‘had you not er 
} . : = . ad . 
teillthe Emperor that [ am waiting ’—I:’s now past noon, and! must eat some. 
thing.’ 
‘+ Have a little yatience.’ said I - ‘his Ma <t ie . . 
: > a ill ie | , alai; His wvadjCs y is ( 7 to lie 
ner. 
¢+Ra ie . — y é } 
Be lt 80 Saiu ne gravely, provi led the hour pe an early e 
man.’ 
os UU ar. be 1. j ‘ j 
With difficulty did [ keep down my laughter as he said 
nued ;— 
‘So you know the Emperor already, it seems?’ 
“* Ves, that I do | remember him when he 10 hicher 
self.’ 
‘** How delighted he'll be to find you here. I hope you have 
up some of your family with you, as the Emperor would be so flatt 
it?’ 
‘6S Nin- Pwe Rafe a pag ’ ; 
No; I've left them at home ; this place don’t suit us much. ve 
plenty to do, besides spending our time and money among all you 
here.’ , 


‘“** And not a bad life of it, either,’ added I, ‘fishing for cod and 
stripping a wreck now and then.’ - , 

‘He stared at me, as | said this, like a tiger on the spring, but spoxe x0 
a word. 

‘“* And how many young sea wolves may you have in yourden at home 

*** Six ; and all o’ them able to carry you with one hand, 


'? 
length ! 
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***T have no doubt: I shallcertainly not test their ability. But you yourseli, ‘ 
how do you like the capital !” 
** Not over well, and I'll tell you why—’ . 
‘As he said this, the door of the audience-chamber opened, and the ¢ 
| Emperor appeared : his eyes flashed fire, as he looked hurriedly around ‘he 
room. e 
* * Who is in waiting here ! 
*T am, please your Majesty,’ said] ; bowing deeply, as | started from my 9 
seat. 
“* And where is the Admiral Truguet’ Why was he not admitted "’ ai 
‘** Not present, your Majesty;’ said [, trembling with fear. te 
“* Hold there, young fellow : not so fast ; here he is.’ in 
«Ah, Traguet, mon ami!’ cried the Emperor, placing both hands on *.¢ 0: it 
fellow’s shoulaers ; ‘how long have you been in waiting !’ 
“* Two hours and a half,’ said he, producing in evidence a watcn ‘xe 8 - 
saucer. ac 
“+s What! two hours and a half, and I not know it !’ a 
«No matter: Iam always happy to serve your majesty. But if that ane th 
fellow had not told me that you were going to ask me to dinner——’ de 
**He! he said so,—did he?’ said Napoleon, turning at me a glance uke? 
| wild beast. ‘Yes, Traguet, so I am: you shall dine with me to-day An se 
you, sir,” said he, dropping his voice to a whisper, as he came closer towards me pa 
|* And you have dared to speak thus! Call ina guard there; Capitaine, pai‘ 
| person underarrest ; he is disgraced—he is no longer page of the palace. m 
of my presence! away sir!’ U; 
“The room wheeled round ; my legs tottered, my senses reeled ; and - >% en 
no more. to 
Three weeks’ bread and water in St. Pélagie, however, brought me to @) ter 
recollection ; and at last my kind—my more than kind friend—the Empress, we 
obtained my pardon, and sent me to St. Cloud, till the Emperor should forges nod 
all about it, How I contrived again to refresh his memory | have already ‘ 
told you; and certainly you will acknowledge that I have not been fortunate ons 
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my interviews with Napoleon. 
‘1 am conse ous how much St. Croix's story loses in my telling 
naives expressions, the grace of the narrative, were its charm ; aud ‘ese, 4° 
I can neither translate nor imitate, no more than I can convey the 
ture of deep feeling and levity, shrewdness and simplicity, that const 
manner of the narrator. 7 
With many a story of his courtly career he amused me as we trollc® © 
when, towards nightfall of the third day, a peasant informed us tha! 
French cavalry occupied the convent of San Cristoval, about three oa 
off. The opportunity of bis return to his own army pleased him far less + 


The 
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I expected; he heard without any show of satisfaction that the time ° aay e me 
beration had arrived, and when the moment of leave-taking drew ne! he 0 ligt 
came deeply affected. . oj venti fast 
Bh bien, Charles,” said he, smiling sadly through his dimmed * apes! sa 

4 ‘ 


eyes. ‘ You've been a kind friend to me. Is the time never to C0 


can repay you!” 


» our, 

‘ : . ane wi9 , 

* Yes, yes: we'll meet again, be assured of it. Meanwhile, there's one on 
ou can more than repay any thing I have done for you.” mal 
“Oh! name it at once.” n be.FE ‘ 
wil Yer ‘ 


‘Many a brave fellow of ours is now, and doubtless many more 


: you B ° 
soners with your army in this war. Whenever, therefore, your !ot brings Y° jos 
contact with such——” 4 throwing ing 

“They shall be my brothers,” said he springing towards me, 4” from te a 
his arm round my neck. “ Adieu, adieu !” ith that he roshed atts It 
‘ 


spot, and, before I could speak again, was mounted upon the peas? 
and waving his hand to me in farewell. 

I looked after him as he rode at a fast gallo 
mountain, the noise of the horse’s feet echoing along the silent sheet 
at length to leave the spot, and then perceived, for the first time, tha of tl 
king his farewell of me, he had hung around my neck his — be 
Empress. Poor boy ! how sorrowful [ felt thus to rob him of a 
so dear! how gladly would I have overtaken him to restore it: 
keepsake he possessed, and, knowing that I could not accept \t, 
took this way of compelling me to keep it. — 

age the long hours of the summer's nigh nore 
at last, I slept towards morning, my first thought, on waking, - ap) 
The miles no longer slipped imperceptibly #08» i! 

er did the noon and night seem to follow. Alas! that one are i ‘ 
he very sorrows of our early years have something soft and touc < e ‘ 
Arising less from deep wrong than slight mischances, the grief they ¢ 


down the slope of tb on 
plain. [to 


t I thought of him; 


tary day before me. 
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wor wish On alloy of pleasant thoughis, selling of the ‘euder ; nid the 
— op, forming some brignt rainbow of future hope my , 





Poor St. Croix had already wou greatly upon me; and | felt lonely and deso- 
date when he departed. ; 
CHAPTER LIM.—THE ALvas. 

Nothing of incident marked our further progress towards the frontier of 


Spain, wo at length we reached the small town of Alvas. Jt was past sunset 

as we arrived ; and, instead of the usual quiet and repose of a lute village, we 

found the streets crowded with peuple on horseback and on foot; mules, bul- 
jocks, carts, and wagguns blocked up the way, and the oaths of the drivers and 
the screaming of women and children resounded on allt sides. 

With what little Spanish I possessed J questioned some of those near me, 
snd learned, m reply, that a dreadful engagement had taken place that day be- 
tween the advanced guard of the French, under Victor, and the Lusitanian le- 
gion; that the Portuguese troops had been beaten and completely routed, lusing 
all their artillery and baggage ; that the French were rapidly advancing, and ex- 

cted hourly to arrive at Alvas; in consequence of which, the terror-stricken 
inhabitants were packing up their possessions and hurrying away. 

Here then was a point of considerable difficulty for me at once. My instruc- 
tions had never provided for such a conjuncture, and I was totally unable to de- 
termine what was best to he done. Both my men and their horses were com- 
pletely tired by a march of fourteen leagues, and had a pressing need of some 
rest. On every side of me the prepurations for flight were proceeding with all 
the speed that fear inspires; and to my urgent request for some information 
as to food and shelter, I could ubtam no other reply than muttered mena- 
ces . the fase before me if I remained, and exaggerated accounts of French 
cruelty. 

Amid all this bustle and confusion, a tremendous fall of heavy rain set in, 
which at once determined me, come what might, to house my party, and pro- 
vide forage for our horses. 

As we pushed our way slowly through the encumbered streets, looking on 
every side for some appearance of a village inn, a tremendous shout rose up in 
our rear, and a rush of the people towards us induced us to suppose that the 
French were upon us. For some minutes the din and uproar was. terrific—the 
clatter of horses’ feet, the braying of trumpets, the yelling of the mob, all 
mingling in one frighful concert. 

I formed my men in close column, and waited steadily for the attack ; resol- 
ving, if possible, to charge through the advancing files ; any retreat through the 
crowded and blocked-up thoroughfares being totally out of the question. The 
rain was falling in such torrents, that nothing could be seen a few yards off, 
when suddenly a pause of a few seconds occurred, and, from the clash of ac- 
coutrements and the hoarse tones of a loud voice, I judged that the body of 
men before us were forming for attack. 

Resolving, therefore, to take them by surprise, I gave the word to charge, 
and, spurring our jaded cattle, onward we dashed. The mob fled right and left 
irom us as we came on; and through the dease mist we could just perceive a 
‘body of cavalry before us. 

In an instant we were among them: down they went on every side, men and 
horses rolling pell-mell over each other,—not a blow, not a shot striking us as 
we pressed on. Never did I witness such total consternation: some threw 
themselves from their horses, and fled towards the houses; others turned, and 
tried to fall back, but the increasing pressure from behind held them, and finally 
succeeded in blocking us up amongst them. 

It was just at this critical moment that a sudden gleam of light from a win- 
dow fell upon the disordered mass, and to my astonishment—I need not say to 
my delight, I perceived that they were Portuguese troops. Before 1 had well 
time to halt my party, my convictions were pretty well strengthened by hearing 
a well-known voice in the rear of the mass, call out— 

‘Charge, ye devils ! charge, will ye? illustrious Hidalgos ; cut them down ; 
fos infidelos, sacrificados los : scatter them like chaff.” 

One roar of laughter was my only answer to the energetic appeal for my de- 
struction, and the moment after, the dry features and pleasant face of old 
Nenseer beamed on me by the light of a pine torch he carried in his right 

and. 

‘ Are they prisoners ? have they surrendered?” inquired he, riding up. 

‘Tt is well for them; we'd have made mince meat of them otherwise: now 
they shall be well treated, and ransomed if they prefer.” 

‘ Gracios Excellenze !” said I, in a feigned voice. 

“Give up your sword,” said the major, in an under tone. 
gallantly, but you fought against invincibles.” 

! nearly burst aloud at this. 

‘It was aclose thing which ef us ran first,’’ muttered the major, as he turn- 
od to give some directions to an aid-de-camp. ‘Ask them who they are,” said 
he, “in Spanish.” 

By this time I came closely alongside of him, and placing my mouth close 
o his ear, holloed out 

‘Monsoon, old fellow, how goes the King of Spain's sherry ?” 

‘Eh, what—why—upon my life, and so it is—Charley, my boy, so it’s you, 
isit' egad, how good, and we were so near being the death of you. My poor 
ellow, how came you here?” 

\ few words of explanation sufficed to infotm the Major why we were there, 
and still more to comfort him with the assurance that he had not been charging 
ae general's staff, and the commander-in-chief himself. 

‘Upon my life, you gave me a great start though; as long as I thought you 
vere French, it was very well.” 

‘Trae, Major, but certainly the invincibles were merciful as they were 
strong.” 

‘They were tired, Charley, nothing more; why, lad, we’ve been fighting 
since daybreak ; beat Victor at six o'clock ; drove him back behind the Tagus ; 
took a cold dinner, and had at him in the afternoon. Lerd love you, we've 
mmortalized ourselves ; but you must never speak of this little business here ; 
t tells devilish ill for the discipline of your fellows, upon my life it does.” 

This was rather an original turn to give the transaction, but I did not oppose, 

1, thus chatting, we entered the little inn, where confidence once restored, 
some semblance of comfort already appeared. 

‘And so you're come to reinforce us,” said Monsoon ; there was never any 

g more opportune ; though we surprised ourselves to-day with valour, I 
lon’t think we could persevere.” 

‘Yes, major, the appointment gave me sincere pleesure; to see a little 
service under your orders, I greatly desired ; shall I present you with my des- 
vatches 7” 

‘Not now, Charley—not now, my lad. Supper isthe first thing at this mo- 
nent; besides, now that you remind me, I must send off a despatch myself. 

pon my life, it’s a great piece of fortune that you're here; you shall be Se- 
retary at War. and write it forme; here now—how lucky that I thought of it, 
be sure! and it was just a mere chance; one has so many things . Mat- 
‘ering such broken disjointed sentences, the major opened a large portfolio with 
writing materials, which he displayed before me; as he rubbed his hands with 
satisfaction, and said, write away my lad.” 

‘But, my dear Major, you forget ; I was not in the action. 
rcribe; I can only follow you.” 

* Begin then thus :— 


** You behaved 





You must de- 


*** Head Quarters, Alvas, June 26. 
‘* Your Excellency, 
‘* Having learned from Don Alphonzo, Xaviero da Minto, an officer upon 
ny personal staff’— 

“Luckily sober at that moment— 

‘* That the advanced guard of the cighth corps of the French army.’— 

“Stay, though, was it the eighth? Upon my life, I’m not quite clear as to 
‘iat; blot the word a little and go on. 

‘*That the — corps, under Marshal Victor, had commenced a forward move- 
ment towards Alcantara, I immediately ordered a fiank movement of the 
ight infantry regiment to cover the bridge over the Tagus—after break- 

“'m afraid, Major, that is not precise enough.” 

“* Well, about eleven o'clock, the French skirmishers attacked, and drove in 
our pickets that were posted in front of our position, and following rapidly up 
with cavalry, they took a few prisoners, and killed old Alphonzo; he ran like a 
fan, they say, but they caught him in the rear.’ 

* You needn't put that in, if you don’t like. 

‘* Il now directed a charge of the cavalry brigade under Ton Asturias Y’Ha- 
os, that cut them up in fine style. Our artillery, posted on the heights, mow- 
‘ng away at their columas like fun. 

‘ Victor didn’t like this, and got into a wood, when we all went to dinner : 
' Was about two o'clock then. . 

“* After dinner, the Portuguese light corps, under Silva da’Onora, having 
‘nade an attack upon the enemy's left, without my orders, got devilishly well 
‘rounced, and served them right; but coming up to their assistance, with the 
‘eavy brigade of guns and the cavalry, we drove back the French, and took se- 
eral prisoners, none of whom we put to death.’ 

Dash that—Sir Arthar likes respect for the usages of war—Lord how dry 

mM getting, 

“*The French were soon seen to retire their heavy guns, and speedily after- 
"ards retreated. We pursued them for some time, but they showed fight, and, 
** it was getting dark, I drew off my forces, and came here to supper. Your 
tide? will perceive, by the enclosed return, that our loss has been con- 

erable. 

“1 send this despatch by Don Emmanuel Forgales, whose services—! 
ck him for mutton hash with onions against the whole regiment—“ have 
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hii tk a 2 Co. _,, 
‘ Poe beg to recommend him to your Ex 
“*T heve the honoor, &c.’” 
* Is it finished, Charley 1—Egad, I’m glad of it, for here comes su 2” 
mae oe as he spoke, and displayed a tempting tra of casing vi- 
ands, flanked several bottles—an officer of the major’s staff accompanied ‘it, 
and showed, his attentions to the etiquette of the table, and the proper 
en oral the meal, that his functions in his superior’s household were more 
itary. 
We were speedily joined by two others in rich uniform, whose I 
forget, but to whom the major ted me in all form ; introduci a eal 


as | could interpret his as his most illustrious iend,— 
- Spanish, ally and friend,—Don 
EEE 


PAGANINI. 
(Notes from a recent Life of him.» 


The fo!lowing will show what a sufferer he was from his earliest youth, during 
which he was twice believed to be dead :— 

“‘ A number of diseases now Jaid seige to his constitution; and he had many 
serious attacks, but got the better of them all. At fourteen years of age he was 
almost totally prostrated by bilious fever, which developed in him the most 
frightful symptoms. He was seized with catalepsy, and was now, for the se- 
cond time, believed to be dead. Jt was not until the moment when he was 
about to be placed in his coffin that he uttered a slight cry, which informed his 
family that he still lived.” 

+ * 





* + * * 


The origin of his performance upon the single string, which was a great at- 
traction in this country to those who were amateurs of singularity rather than 
of music is curious, and will be found in the following extract :— 

‘He learned from an early period to compose the music which he executed ; 
and in secking owt new modes of execution he conceived the idea of suppressing 
the two intermediate strings of his violin, and executed a sonato, entitled, * Scena 
Amorosa,’ in which the fourth string performed the man’s part, and the first 
string the woman’s. To those who heard this morceau for the first time, it ap- 
peared as delicious as it was novel and astonishing. Some one having asked 
him whether it would be possible to play on a single string, Paganini answered 
‘yes,’ at hap-hazard. Upon his return home he applied himself to this new 
difficulty. Ina month after he executed variations upon the fourth string alone, 
and from this new mode drew forth effects at once powerful and charming.” 

a * 2 * * * 

“ Towards the close of Paganini’s life, when he was broken down by disease, 
and harassed by worldly concerns, he was greatty altered in person, but his 
musical talent underwent no change, except, if possible, a change for the better. 
Those who heard him at his last great cuncerts at Milan and Venice confessed 
that they found him more original and diversified, fleshless skeleton as he was, 
than when they heard him at Paris or Vienna. At this period Paganini's soul alone 
remained unshaken, and up to the last moment, however great might be the 
weight of the physical ills beneath which he groaned, his mental faculties were 
clearer than even in the meredian of life. His frame was utterly prostrated—a 
spectacle of afflicting ruin. The loss of his teeth gave to the lower part of his 
face an expression twenty years older than the years he really numbered. His 
eyes were still lustrous, but you could no longer recognize in his physiognomy 
that mirror wherein, at the prime of life, had gleamed the first reflections of the 
magic produced by his violin, returning on himself. Yet still there remained 
the energetic and impassioned artist, rich with the illumination of genius, and 
extracting with his bow, from a single string, every possible species of musical 
picture. His soul was constantly meditative within him, and from time to time 
the sardonic expression of h's lips informed you that the artist was less passive 
than weary—weary thruugh a disgust which he had conceived for a world, of 
which his soul abhorred the selfish apathy, and which he beheld, after the man- 
ner of most great artists, through the haze of imagination and the mists of pas- 
sion. 

+ * * * * > 

He was also greatly changed from the time when he flung his money with a pro- 
digal hand, at one moment to pleasure, at another to the poor, and spent the 
greater portion of his days in ardent and exciting conversation upon all possible 
topics. ‘These were his pursuits when he was in the meridian of his fame. 
When he was last seen in Paris nothing remained but a sicxly, fantastical, easily 
moved, and irascible man. It is deeply to be regretted that, at this epoch, a 
bitter and depreciating spirit of social sarcasm and doubt in matters of religion, 
appeared to be almost the only feeling by which he was animated. Sardonic 
sneering, and mockery, were the uniform tendency of his mind, while he was 
governed by his ordinary character and habits. It is a sad thing to be obliged 
to record this of a genius like his, and it is impossible to say what made him so, 
if bad health be not accepted as a sufficient cause. He had become, at the 
same time, hard, and avaricious, refusing himself even the simplest indulgences, 
and clothing his person meanly, while the large sums which he gained by his 
professional labors were remitted to Genoa, or transmitted into securities, which 
he is said to have always carried about his person.” 

The following anecdotes will show the rather irascible independence of his 
character at a more advanced period ;— 

«* When he came first to London, the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Mul- 
grave (now Lord Normanby), and other Noblemen, with a view to show their 
admiration of his unrivalled talent, invited him to dinner. But Paganini refused 
their invitations, making use of these singular words: “I have my own table 


If they want to hear me, let them cometo my concert.” His career, during this 
brilliant epoch, offers numerous examples of this exaggerated independence 
Abundant anecdotes were put into circulation upon this subject; but In such 


cases, it is a matter of no small difficulty to distinguish the genuine from the 
fictitious. | 
‘Tn 1832. a desire was expresed at the Court of the Tuileries, to hearPaganini 
at a private concert, and a proposition to that effect was made to Paganini, 
which he accepted. The evening before the day fixed for the concert, he visit- 
ed the concert room to inspect the arrangements. He asked the chamberlain 
to cause a piece of tapestry to be removed, which would mar the effect of his 
execution. The courtly officer had no sooner said that * there was a difficulty,’ 
than Paganini left the room without saying a word, having decided upon not ma- 
king his appearance the following day. When the concert hour arrived, the il- 
lustrious persons invited found that their attendance was useless. Neither did 
the artist make his appearance, nor could any intelligence be had as to his 
‘whereabouts.’ When the royal messenger presented himself at his door, he 
was informed that Pagznini had gone to bed at night-fall, and was then fast 
asleep ! 

‘Here is another instance of nearly a similar character :—Eight years since 
Paganini went to Turin, and excited a perfect musical fever both at court and 
throughout the city. The king himself applauded loudly, and clapped his hands 
with as much energy as the meanest of his subjects. One evening that he felt 
deeply touched by these high marks of royal favor, Paganini offered to execute 
forttiwith, if it were agreable to his Majesty, a new composition which he bad 
just concluded. The King accepted the proposal, and Paganini executed with 
rare felicity 2 concerto full of original beauties, which he had ficished the seme 
day. Like that master of modern song, Beranger (a far more original genius than 
Moore), Paganini disliked to play any composition of his own, which had been 
before published. In the saine manner Beranger never sings in a public com- 
pany any of his songs of which the world is already in possession. The King was 
the most fanatico of all present in his admiration of Paganini’s genius, and in the 
applause with which he hailed it; and Paganini bowed his deep satisfaction ! 
On the following day, the Chamberlain, executing the orders of his Majesty of 


as he approached the forward again stood. ‘This it di 
four or five times, the ate allem, a ce. —_ 
oe ibe oe extraordinary conduct on 
up the pursuit, saw the : which 
oie aorecs pradine ys a Taos The gate at Ter 4 
Goundrill had, it a gone out in the forenoon about eleven o'clock, accom- 
oper by the to dogs, ad tthe inion of the medical men who examined 
a heh a wi , hy and fallen into the ditch, the small 
quantity of water in w cover his mouth nostrils, 
caused suffocation before he from the fit. It is thins Be t = 
dog which went in quest of assistance was the and havi 
lege, was most likely to effect the purpose with the least delay. It is su 
* they pe both remained with their master a considerable ti 
allen into the ditch, and their subsequent proceedings exhibit something not un- 
like a mutual undesstanding between them. Hull Paper. 
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FOREIGN SPORTING. 


BY NIMROD. 


GERMANY. 

Perhaps the most horse-loving country in Europe is Germany, where the clase 
of persons who form the majority of horse-breeders—namely, the proprietors 
and cul:ivators wf the soil—so much resemble those of our own country 1m their 
general habits and pursuits. ‘I'welve years back [ spenc two montns in this 
country, and, with the exception of a fortnight at Doberan, during the races, in 
the houses of seven sporting noblemen, all engaged on the German turf, as well 
as in breeding horses for various other purposes. 

‘“‘How many horses of his own breeding has the Count at this time in his sta- 
bles?” said I to a servant of the Count de Plessen of Avenack. 

‘He has only a hundred at present,” was the reply; “but at his father's 
death our stud consisted of twenty stud horses, and one hundred and thirty 
brood mares, which, with colts and fillies of various ages, made the sum total 
rather more than four hundred.” 

‘How many cows does the Count keep?” was my next question. 

“Why,” replied my informant, in the eapacity of bailiff with us, “In conse- 
quence of the great number of horses, and our large flock of sheep, we have 
only thirteen hundred cows at present ! !” 

The number of sheep I found amounted to fifteen thousand ; but, if Tacitue 
is to be credited, the Germans have ever been famous for immense herds of 
cattle, and their country may be considered a second Epirus as far as the num- 
ber of its horses is considered. 


The Iphitus of Germany is the Baron Biel, of Zierow, near Wismar, to whom 
the credit is due of introducing pure English blood, and consequently racing, 
into his country. Being united to an English lady, his intercourse with Eng- 
land, and his perfect familiaritv with our language, enabled him to initiate him- 
self into some of the most important mysteries of horse-racing, as well as the 
means by which success can be obtained—namely, the selection of the best 
blood ; and by the assistance of Messrs. Tattersall, and other friends, he im- 
ported into his own country as many mares, accompanied by two or three entire 
horses, as soon formed a stud. But the wide dispersion of this pure blood was 
next to be accomplished, without which the Baron was aware racing could never 
be established, forasmuch as it would be vain to imagine that the native horse 
of the country could compete with the produce of his stud. He took the fol- 
lowing unique step thento complete the object of his wishes: He advertised 
an annual sale of the produce of his mares, to take place almost a month before 
the time they were expected to foal; and although it was somewhat on the sys- 
tem of counting the chickens before they are hatched, customers were not want- 
ing, at about an average price of sixty guineas per produce. ‘Then the Baron 
acted in the most straightforward way in the conducting of those sales. The 
produce was arranged in lots; tickets describing the sire and dam of each were 
put intoa bag; and after he himself had drawn out six lots, the rest were of- 
fered to the public, to be delivered when weaned. It is therefore quite evident 
that this method of sale was attended with considerable risk, if not disadvan- 
tage tu the Baron, as a breeder of race-horses, with the intention of training 
them, inasmuch as it was within the range uf possibility, nay, probable, that he 
might have drawn the six worst lots out of the bag, and left all the best for his 
competitors at a distant day. Policy, as well as justice, however, led him to 
this determination, and on a closer view it will appear that he took the right 
course. 

As things were—with his English experience—his success at the commence- 

ment of German racing was, and even up to the nresent period has been, great ; 
but had he, in the first instance kept up a reserve at his sales, he would have 
heen (fodus in illis) the bull in the china-shop amongst his countrymen, when- 
ever he met them ona race-course. [ have no hesitation then in saying, that 
future ages will houor Baron Biel for the benefit he has bestowed upon his na- 
tive country. The advantages of racing, when honorably conducted, have been 
duly acknowiedged in all countries, and in all ages, and tae pursuit may justly 
be termed, as it ever has been considered, a powerful stimulus acting on gene- 
rous ambition, and prompting to a manly exertion, of which history informs us 
no man need feel ashamed. Previously to the admixture of English pure blood, 
the German horses were ill calculated for very fast work, although in many 
points, where strength alone is wanted, they are excelled by none. At the pre- 
sent day, however, speed with strenzth is required of the horse, for the greater 
part of the purposes to which he is applied, and I am at a loss to conjecture 
why, in a country like Germany, horse-racing had been hitherto so entirely ne- 
glecied. Is horse-loving people must have been aware, that to the influence of 
racing are the English iadebte i for the superiority of their breed now unrivalled 
in the world; for although the Arabians and other eastern nations furaished 
them with the blood, they made the race-horse. 
As may naturally be s ipposed, some time elapsed before the Germin sports- 
men, having too much reliance on strength, and the dubious blood of their own 
studs, could satisfy themselves that, wih one cross uf English pure blood, they 
could not contend with the English racer whose blood could be traced to the 
highest source; but the salutary lessons they received from the Baron on that 
subject at length bad the desired effect ; and I have reason to beliéve that, at 
the present time, no horse, with German blood in his veins, ever shows upon @ 
German or Prussian race-course, against those of pure Enylish breed. 


The nobleman who, next to Baron Biel, took up, and has continued the turf 
with most spirit and success, ts the Count Hahn, of Basedow, whom [ visited 
when in Germany ; and when I say that he has an income of eighteen thousand 
pounds a year (equal to fifty in England) it may be imagined that he entered in- 
to it with spirit. I consider that he has at this time, the largest if not the very 
best stud in his country, and the prices he has given for English mares and hor- 
ses entitle himto such eminence. 

My first arrival in Basedow was under peculiarly gratifying circumstances. 
The Count, myself, and two friends, had visited a neighboring nobleman—Count 
Voss—who married the Count’s sister: and, at six o'clock in the morning, we 
proceeded from one mansion to the other in his large four-oared boat, which was 
waiting on the lake to convey us thither—distance ten miles’ The scenery was 
delightful : and as I was in anticipation of seeing a kind of sport I had never 
before witnessed (hoar-hunting), | felt more than usually gratitied by everything 
I saw and heard. The extreme kind heartedness of the Count alsu greatly en- 
banced the pleasure of the day ; end I tiink | shall show that he left nothing 
undone that could contribute to make our visit agreeable to us. 

After a little more than an hour's sail down the lake, we arrived at a village 
on its banks, two miles from the house ; and at this village we had an unexpect- 
ed pleasure; Leither were we unmindful of the compliment. As we approach- 
ed the shore, we perceived ten of the connt’s gamekeepers, ail in uniform, 











Sardinia, who was perfectly charmed with the previous night’s performance, 
caused placards to be put up about the city, announcing that Paganini would 
execute the same piece at the theatre again that evening. Paganini thereupon 
said that he could not play upon that day. But no one patd any attention to this } 
observation. ‘He will play,’ said the chamberlain, Paganini did not play. | 
On the following day he was seized by this little sovereign’s gendarmes, and | 
led on foot to the frontiers of Italy, where he was discharged with a command 


not to return. 





, . x j 
Remarkasie Instance or Arrection 1n Two Docs.—On Sunday, the 8th | 


instant, about five o’clock in the afternoon, Mr. John Walker, of Eastrington. 
near Howden, was walking through a field near his own house, when he saw | 
something near a hedge like a black dog: he went up to it and recognised it as j 
his neighbor, Mr Goundrill, of West Linton’s, dog Prince. Although well ac- 
quainted, the dog did not go up to Mr. Walker, but leaped down into the ditch 
upon something which proved tu be the body of his master. Ona approaching 
nearer, Mr. Walker found the dog sitting on the shoulder of Mr. Goundrill, who 
was lying with his head towards the bottom of the ditch, and his face in the wa- 
ter, which was very shallow, not more than four or five inches deep. He was 
quite dead, and appeared to have been so some time. The ditch where Mr. 
Goundrill was found lies between the houses of Messrs. John and W illiam Walk- 
er, at a short distance from each, and half a mile or more from Mr. Goundrill’s. 
It appears that about three o'clock the same afternoon, another dog of Mr. Goun- 
drill’s was seen,at Mr. Wm. Walker's (who was an intimate friend and partner 
of Mr. Goundill’s). It first went to the kitchen window, and appeared anxious 
to excite attention. ‘The servant girl at length drove it away, whereupon it ran 
round to the other side of the house, and rearing itself up, looked in at the win- 
dow of another room, where a servant was seated, and would not stir until he 
came out of it. It then ran off a score of yards or so, and stood in an attitude 
which perfectly indicated its desire that the man should follow, which he did, Dut 








each with a French horn in his hand, and, as we landed, they struck up @ 


' salute, which had an increased beautiful effect from the peculiarity of the locale. 


The lake was in front of them; a small village on one side, the inhabitants of 
which had turned out on the occasion ; and in the background was 4 wood of 
considerable extent, through the openings of which the windings of the horns 
were Cistinctly hear. to penetrate into its utmost recesses. ‘The wood was like- 
wise to be the scene of our sport for the day, and reported to abound with wild 
boars. Here horses were waiting for us, and in a quarter of an hour we were 
at our breakfast in Basedow. 

I do not attempt a minute description of Basedow. My readers can imagine 
the sort of a house which would suit a German nobleman, having the iscome I 
have stated ‘The mansion alone is of prodigious size, but the adjoining houses, 


' occupied by the vassals of the family, together with the fine old church, stables, 


barns, kennels, and all necessary buildings, give the whole the appearance of a 
village of more than ordinary extent. The house claims considerable antiquity, 
and the walls are indented by sundry cannou balls, directed agaist them in the 
“thirty- years war.” The suites of rooms are handsome, aud some uf them 
very tastefully fitted up; and I am told Basedow is considered one of the most 
comfortable winter residences in that part of the world. 
The kennel contained a pack of foxhounds, a pack of co arp a eg 
cellent Russian pointers and setters, which { saw at work, and about rig os 
dogs were to be seen indifferent parts of the premises. But it wes -, typ 
hounds that chiefly attracted my notice. There were twenty-two couples 
these ferocious animals in the kennel, several of them bearing honorable La 
from fierce combat with their savage game. and each was chained r be pg 
such a distance from his neighbor as to place him out of the reach © m - 
pleasure. The kennel was a long building, and as these eye pe a D 
in rows opposite to each other, | passed from one end tothe ot fre n abe 
them, and, to my surprise, not one of them even growled at me; on the 
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,” it might a ee Sh { pastoral, aad truly bo~pitable wea i Those of Baron Biel and his brother 

1 do not recollect 1 met with any description of the ound, | wer of medern erection and quite after English plans. That of Count Hahn, 

but lie does not appear tome phi fic character: _ The pack I al- | as Ihave already said, hae inore the appearance ofa village than a house, and is 

lude to seemed to be a of the old n now become so rare with us, and 19 immense dimensions. ‘T'nere. was one peculiarity in the domestic economy 

the | und ; een more power than belongs to each, individually. | of it which { think is deserving of imitation in the houses of our wealthy aristo- 

Some of struck me 8s st avimals of the dog variety outward door ts locked at night ; but a watchman is employed to 


ever seen, and one must be. aware that, without great strength and un- 
daunted coorage, they could not encounter the game rieay are called upon to 
“ Call,” said Fingal,—‘ call my dogs, the long-bounding sons of the chase.” 

«Call white-breasted Bran, and the surly strength of Luath,” sings Ossian. 

For the first day’s diversion with these hounds, toils were sect round a wood 
for at least half a mile, and forty-five keepers, thirty-four of them in their green 
livery, were in the field—besides the master of the woods and forests to the 
Count, mounted on a clever Cossack horse, and under whose command all the 
keepers appeared tobe. There were, in short, more than a liundred persons em- 
ployed in preparation for our day’s sport, but the upshot was, only one boar run 
down, which I had the honor, when he turned to bay, to despatch with my cou- 
teau de chasse, having been called upon by the Count todo so. We then went 
out with the foxhounds, but although we had a pretty find, and a beautiful crash 
in the cover, the heat of the midday sun destroyed the chance of catching a fox 

-if he once got fairly away. 

I saw one splendid shot made thisday bya keeper. A roe-deer was throwing 
herself into cover, when he shot her dead whilst in the act of bounding into the 
bushes ; and, to my surprise, his gun was loaded with common shot. 

This vast mansion, however, was not considered sufficiently capacious forthe 
reception of Count Hahn's friends in the hunting season. He was, at the pe- 


riod of my visit, building several small houses for the accommodation of such of 


the unmarried ones as bis own would not contain, together with stabling for their 
hunters and carriage-horses ; for in Germany there is no sending horses to inns 
in the neighborhood of gentlemen's seats as is the case with us. 

As may be supposed, in these early days of German racing, all the trainers 
and jockeys were English, although there were a few German boys riding exer- 
cise. An English boy who came to Count Hahn from Lord Exeter's stables at 
Newmarket, getting too heavy to ride race-horses, was put into the coach-horse 
stables, a separate establishment from the training stables, which are at some 
distance from the mansion ; and here, in the course of two years, he all but for- 
got his English. 

But speaking of the “ extraordinaries,” I can goa pvint or two beyond this. 
Zierow, the seat of Baron Biel, is situated within about two miles of the Baltic 
sea, on the shore of which—although not on sand—is his training-ground, one 
side of it indeed being within a stone's throw of its water. Hither I repaired 
one day for the purpose of throwing my leg over one of the horses I was to ride 
at the forthcoming Doberan races, just to feel his mouth in his gallop; and hav- 
ing mounted him in his clothes, started, the third in the string. We had not 
proceeded half a mile, when the horse just before me, which Webb, the Baron’s 
trainer and jockey, was riding, bolted for the sea; and the water being shallow, 
galloped at least two hundred yards before he fell. Webb being undermost and 


not immediately making his appearance, I pulled up my horse with a view of | and a most enthusiastic admirer of horses. 


rendering him assistance, if unable to extricate himself from his rather perilous 
situation ; but svon had the pleasure of seeing him walk towards the shore, ap- 
parently none the worse for his ducking. 

The scene, however—somewhat ludicrous—did not end here. Anglo-Arabi- 
an (for that was the colt’s name, although we of course re-christened him Nep- 
tune) went straight out to sea, with the Baron at his heels, he having stripped 
and given chase with the hope of being able to head him. This, however, he 
could not do; and as the colt was encumbered with a full suit of clothes, | would 
not have given much for his life—conceiving that, when his clothes were 
saturated with water, and himself fatigued with swimming, they must sink bim. 
Strange to say, after being nearly half an hour in the sea, he approached the 
shore exhausted, and landed on a rock, a few yards from land, whence he was 
conveyed to his stable, with no other injury than a small cut on one heel. 

Webb, the Baron's trainer, gave me to understand that he had a good deal to 
contend with, beyond the usual difficulties attending bringing race-horses to the 

t in his own country, and amongst them the climate was a principal one. 
For at least two months, in Germany, the frost is very severe indeed, and the 
springs are colder and later than those we generally experience in England, con- 
sequently, race-horses get more flesh than they should do in winter, and are too 
often obliged to be hurried in their work, to prepare them for the forthcoming 
race-meetings. Neither is the hay by any means of a quality equal to that 
which English race-horses eat, and for this reason :—it is for the most part the 
produce of low meadows, imperfec.ly drained, and, as it is housed in barns in- 
steal of being secured in ricks, it does not undergo the process of fermentation 
sufficiently to make it nutritious and sweet-savoured as our hay is. This be- 
ing the case, the horses eat more corn than is beneficial to them; and as a sub- 
stitute for good hay, and to guard against the effects of the increased quantity 
of oats, bran mashes are too often had recourse to. ‘The foals are also dropped 
late on account of the severity of the springs, which is a bar to bringing them 
on forward in their work. The stables of Baron Biel, however, as hkewise of 
his lamented brother, who resided at Wietendorf, two miles distant from Zierow, 
and was equally devoted to breeding thoroughbred stock, gave every facility to 
promote the well-doing of race-horses under these disadvantages, for no man 
ever saw better. 

The stables at Wietendorf, indeed, might be called superb ; and when I state 
the fact that the Duke of Cambridge dined and sat six hours in them, when every 
stall was occupied, I think they are entitled to the epithet. 

But one more word touching his Royal Highness, the son of whom his royal 
father said, that “although he had reached his thirtieth year, he had yet to com- 
mit his first fault.” 

It happened that the Duke attended the New Brandenburg races, mounted on 
an exceedingly fine English horse, which attracted the notice of a Mr. Pogge, a 
on yeoman in the neighborhood, a breeder and enthusiastic admirer of 

orses 
King.” Mr. Pogge went upto the Duke and addressed him thus : 

“You have avery clever horse under you, sir.” 

_* Yes,” answered his Royal Highness, with the characteristic good humor of 
his family ; ‘I never saw but one in my life that was cleverer.” 

‘Pray, sir, to whom may he belong?” added Mr. Pogge. 

“To my brother,” replied the Duke. 

‘‘ And who is your brother?” resumed Mr. Pogge. 

“‘ The King of England,” answered his Royal Highness. 

Now it so happened that this horse-loving yeoman was of opinion, that there 
was nO sovereign upon earth—neither were all the Casars put together—at 
all to be compared with the then King of England, George I1V., because he was 
a breeder of race-horses, and known to be, like himself, passionately fond of 
tnem. His consternation then, on finding with whom he had been holding this 
very familiar parley, may be more easily imagined than described. 

Apologies were out of the question, neither were they in this case necessary, 
for the Duke, knowing the character of the man, thoroughly enjoyed the joke. 

Although Baron Biel may be considered a small farmer for Germany, still, as 
I counted in his stables, 26 cart-horses, and 44 working oxen; in his cow-stalls, 
80 milch cows and 40 fatting oxen; and in his fields, were upwards of 4000 
Merino sheep ; he may be said to be rather an extensive agriculturist in any 
country. But my object in alluding to him in this capacity, is only for the pur- 

pose of bringing before my readers a fact, which it would be well if it were more 
considered than it is in these innovating times, when, as the means of courting 
popularity, the very foundations of British prosperity are threatened with des- 
truction. I now allude to the corn-laws, and the partial cry for their repeal. 

On my expressing surprise to the Baron, that I had not seen above a score 
fields of wheat between Hamburg and his house, he replied that my surprise 
would cease when he told me, that the current price of that grain was then only 
from 1s. 8d. to 2s. per Winchester bushel ; consequently it did not remunerate 
the grower. The baron was distilling his into brandy, and feeding oxen on the 
refuse of it. Oats were worth no more than eight shillings per English quarter, 
and barley about the same price. These were the prices of the year I am allu- 
ding to, at a place within fifty-six miles of the seaport town of Hamburg, and 
still less from Lubeck ! r 

No doubt the badness of the roads in this part of Germany, had much to do 
with the above ruinous prices of corn; and I found the want of water-carriage 
through the interior of the country operated greatly against the value of every 
thing relating to land, Amongst other fine woods, of great extent, on Count 

a 8 estate, he told us he had one ofa million square roods of ground, full 
ol the finest oaks and pines, but that they were nearly valueless to him from the 
want of water-carriage. 
condin ell necessary minutely to describe the wild boar of Germany, as I 
guy tis © resembles that of most other countries. His color is a kind of iron- 
en =o much longer than that of the common hog, his ears comparatively 
anual e paste are most formidable weapons, particularly so from the im- 
whet ten €r he possesses in the muscles of his neck ; and when we consider 
way pepper «4 animal he is—how he roots up every thing that comes in his 
an fifty of create surprise that there should have been more than a hundred 
this | alin animals at large on Count Hahn's estates alone. Perhaps 
for few or some German noblemen being such extensive agriculturists, 

w tenants would be found willing to gro for these animals to d 
vour, and one bear will make sad g to grow crops for himais to de- 
asingle night. havoc amongst grain or potatoes in the course 
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On the strength probably of the old saw, that ‘a cat may look at a 


® short notice of the style of house occupied by the distiaguished 
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see that all is safe, and, when not in the interior, is employed in walking round 
the dwelling, sounding bis horn every half hour. Some splendid English edifices 
would have ‘een saved froin destruction by this precaution. 

The mansion of the elder Count Bassewitz, seemed to me to be about as 
large as our Bedlain ; bot its appearance did not please me so much as that of 
Count Voss, situated in the same neighborhood. - It is one of great size, and 
beautifully situated on the bank of a very extensive lake. The Count is not a 
breeder of race-horses. but in all other respects he is one of the best sportsmen 
and horsemen in all Germang; and of extremely elegant manners. His style 
of living, }ndeed, and especially as regarded his servants, was more in ac- 
cordance with the best English style than any other which I witnessed amongst 
his compeers. 

An evening passed very pleasantly under his roof, concluded with a rubber 
of whist, and a sori of divertisement new tu me. About ten o’clock, while the 
moon was shining brightly on the silvery surface of a fine lake on his grounds, 
the Count and one of his footmen played several airs on the French horn on its 
banks, the echo of which had an enchanting effect. A considerable time after 
the notes of the instrument ceased, the responses dying away iu the distance fel! 
with inexpressible sweetness on the ear. 

The mansion of the Count de Plessen is on a still larger scale. The ap. 
proach to it is through a noble avenue of oaks, and—the first I had seen in Ger- 
many—a deer-park adorned the domain. Whether it be that we are accus- 
tomed to see it in England, I know not, but it appears to me that the seat of an 
English nobleman actually requires this splendid appendage, and when we think 
of the name bestowed upon it by antiquity, it can scarcely be purchased at too 
high a price. In this park the timber is particularly fine ; it contains a piece 
of water four miles in circumference ; and a good herd of party-colored deer. 
Neither was the sight of one hundred horses in condition—that is to say, with 
sleek coats, and in body-clothes, by any means an uninteresting one; exclusive 
of the race-horses in training, al seven or eight stud-horses, fifty-four brood 
' mares, and about two hundred unbroken young ones in the paddocks. 

Glancing at antiquity once more, all this reminds me of an oration of the re- 
nowned Jsocrates, in which he contented himself with proof of the nobility of 
his client, by tracing his pedigree to the first of his countrymen who had won a 
prize in a chariot-race at the Olympic games. Horses then were the possessions 
only of the rich and great, as indeed they may be said to be at present to the 
above immense extent. 

Although we thought we had already seen the ne plus ultra of residences con- 
sidered fitting for noblemen in this part of the world, the grandest of all was in 
reserve for us as we passed through Prussia on our departure from New Branden- 
burg races; namely, that of Harbke, in the neighborhood of Brunswick, the 
seat of the Count Veltheim,* as zealous a sportsman as ever went into the field, 
The mansion is of great antiquity— 
the date under the family arms, which are richly displayed over the door, ap- 
pearing to be 1480. The very great number of buildings which are attached 
to it, added to a village within‘a stone's throw containing a thousand inhabitants 
—all tenants of the Count’s—gave a still greater importance to the scene ; and, 
taking it asa whole, the imagination cannot devise, or the ambition of man de- 
sire, a more complete baronial residence. Not only is the house on a stupen- 
dous ecale, but, what I did not find generally to be the case—at least to the ex- 
tent we witness it in my own country—the grounds about it were remarkably 
well kept ; abounding in a rare assortment of ornamental timber, and shrubs of 
all sorts and descriptions. Amongst other exotics was a tulip-tree of immense 
size, bearing occasionally as many as five hundred flowers. ‘There were the 
quercus palustris, the quercus rubra, and the American oak, all io high perfec- 
tion. ‘There were also the Hungarian oak, and maples of prodigious size for 
their growth, which did not exceed forty years. In fact, there was much about 
this fine seat which pleased me greatly. First, its antiquity, yet its perfect re- 
pair; and the broad, clear moat that washed its walls, and of which the very 
swans, gliding majestically on its surface, appeared to feel a conscious pride. 
Secondly, there was much of the old style of country living, which unfortu- 
nately has in my own country almost entirely yielded to modern refinement, the 
change not being forthe better. The offices were also filled with well-dressed 
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Prince Frederick is a ° horseman, havi be n as he informed instruct- = 
ed in the art oy the Easlof Litchfield wich be hunted ihe Atherstone county, 
and his High bess hae ey in Holstein " 


On mv s if he was fond of fox-hunting, he replied he 
“ made for fox-hunting "—adding, that he so much pense the noble sport, that 


he should like.to spe his winters in England for that pose. 

Generally speaking, I did not think the Germans horsemen. They make 
too much use of the sherp curb and their spurs, pulling their horses about in a 
strange manner, and destroying their natural gait. Too many of them, indee 
appeared to think that prancing and capering should be substituted for it, which 
is quite contrary to our notions. Such actions may be suited to a spectacle or 
to parade ; and most ancient writers on the horse recommend the use of the 
manége, for the purpose of creating this unnatural action : but it should not be 
carried too far, inasmuch as all muscular exertion not natural, is painful, and 
conse quently difficult to endure. 

Count Veltheim remarked to me, that he considered our English breeders of 
race-horses had sacrificed what he termed activity to speed. This isnot the 
case ; our swiftest horses possess what alone can be considered good action— 
namely, that which propels the body with the least apparent excess of muscular 
exertion, and as little as possible of motion which does not exclusively lead to 
that end. All roundabout action of the limbs, materially diminishes speed ; but, 
nevertheless, the fore-knee must be weil bent in the gallop. The ere was 
also in error on another point. He considered that we prefer the long thin neck, 
with sharp and lofty withers. ‘This is by no means the case. The neck of a 
race-horse can scarcely be too short—the length of his frame being in his shox}. 
ders and hinder quarters. For my own part, I have seen very few good horses, for 
any purpose, with long rainbow necks, and such form is indicative of roaring. 
As for withers, they cannot be too strong, provided they incline horizontally to 
the chine. It is stated that a firkin of butter was put to stand on those of 
Eclipse, when he was full of flesh. At all events, the strength and position of 
the withers is a most material point of the horse in reference to power combined 
with speed. 

Of the indigenous German horses, my opinion is soon told. I consider the 
cart-horse for the most part superior to ours, for all common purposes, because 
not so heavy, but inferior to the Cleveland bay or Suffolk punch. The eoach- 
horse, although a very useful animal, is not so well bred, nor so good looking ag 
the better sort of English coach-horse, and I suppose I must have scen some of 
the best of them in the capital of the country which I visited. Of the saddle- 
horses, I cannot say a great deal from my own personal experience of them; 
but those which I rode—about a dozen in all, and belonging to persons who 
would naturally have the best of their kind—had superior action, and were very 
safe on their feet. As for the trotting mare of Count Voss, a real Mecklenbur- 
ger, I never saw her superigr; and had she been in England, money might have 
been safely betted epon her, after trial of her speed, which generally precedes 
all trotting matches against time, because nothing could make her break into 
her gallop. Of the German hunter I am also ill-qualified to speak with preci- 
sion, because those which I saw in the field were crossed with English blood ; 
but had I been commissioned to purchase some promising young horses, to car- 
ry not more than twelve stone to hounds, I could have picked out from twenty 
to thirty German bred ones, out of different studs, which, previous to trial, would 
not have disgraced any Melton man’s stable or his judgment; they came un- 
der the denomination of three-parts blood, possessing great freedom of action, 
with good flat legs, and apparently the best of tempers, considering the pamper- 
ed state in which those intended for the market were kept. I certainly regret- 
ted that I could not, by some magical aid, have transported one four-year old to 
my own stable, his price being only sixteen pounds, because he had a trifling 
blemish. He appeared to have all the qualities of a hunter. 

| have at present only one more circumstance to mention connected with 
German studs, and it is one of considerable interest. The diseases of the feet 
in England are chiefly attributed to bad shoeing. In the face of high authori- 
ties, | have already doubted the truth of this generally-received opinion, and my 
visit to Germany greatly increased my doubts. I saw scores of horses with de- 
furmed and diseased feet, which had never known a shoe; and to that circum- 
stance alone—for I consider shoeing end the necessary preparation of the foot 
to be beneficial—was the cause of the disease to be attributed. It is the pace, 
the *‘killing pace,” and high keep, that produces diseased feet. I never in my 
life saw worse shoeing than that of the German post-horses ; still, in a journey 
of upwards of a thousand miles, I scarcely observed a lame one, unless worn out 
by hard work and old age. But German post-horses neither go the pace nor eat 
the corn that ours do, and consequently their feet, like those of French horses, 
very seldom fail. 





domestics, apparently enjoying themselves at their ease; and the size of the 
| brewhouse and its vats showed there was good cheer where it ought tobe. Ano- 
| ther emblem of rural simplicity was the tolling of the curfew at five in the 


and at six, todismiss them from their la)ur. 
teen years in bottle, was most superlatively fine of its kind. 

Count Veltheim isa great agricult::: 

“Pray, Count,” said I to him, “ how «. 
possession of your country!” 

* They took sixty-five of my best hor-.s,” he replied, “and myself and my 
tenants kept ten thousand of their men fur five years.” 

1 now forget how long he bad the honor of having seventeen French officers 
at his table, but I think it was for nearly the whole of the above period 

Although the Count had paid the penalty to which all sportsmen are liable, of 
suffering greatly by falls from his horse when hunting, one of which severely 
injured bis spine, a more zealous pursuer of the sports of the fields was not to 
be found in his country. 
one of which, near to his house, contained five thonsand English acres, he said 
he had none, considering them a species of game too tame and domesticated for 
a realsportsman. This game was the stag of the forest, the roebuck, the wild 
boar, with everything else that is wild. He told me he spent some portion of 
every yvar with a friend in a distant part of the country, who has thirty thou- 
sand acres of woodland, well stocked with all sorts of game, and where his bro- 
ther had, a short time back, performed the extraordinary feat of killing two stags 
at a double shot. 

On my road home, I was shown the seat of another illustrious sportsman— 
the Duke of Nassau, of whom, and his proceedings, honorable mention is made 
by the clever author of “Bubbles from the Brannens.” At the period I am 
speaking of, the zeal of the Duke out-heroded Herod, rising at two o'clock in the 
morning in the summer months to commence the business of the day, a prac- 
tice which, I was given to understand, was little relished by some of his sport- 
ing friends. The celebrated Seltzer waters are produced on this estate. 

My object in visiting Germany was to ride two of Baron Biel’s horses for the 
two royal prizes at Doberan, given by the amiable and beautiful Alexandrine, 
then hereditary but now Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, daughter of 
the King of Prussia, and mother of the Duchess oi Orleans, to be contended for 
by gentlemen riders, after the fashion of my own country, and I was fortunate 
in riding the winners of both. ; 

Every one who has heard of Germany is acquainted with the celebrity of its 

baths. ‘There is not acomplaint—love excepted—for which they do not profess 
a cure, and to one of them, it is stated, do ladies actualiy repair for smoothen- 
ing and whitening their skins. Doberan, however, ranks high amongst the nu- 
merous watering-places in Germany, and in the season, is usually crowded with 
kings, princes, and nobles. 
I never, unti! on this occasion, had the honor to find myself seated amongst 
_reigning sovereigns and princes; but there was no lack of them here, although 
not so abundant as in the previous year, when three kings were among the throug. 
I had the honor of being introduced to several of those present at the time to 
which I allude; amongst the number, the late Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, 
related tu our own royal family, who, to show his regard for my countrymen, at - 
tracted my notice to the buttons on his coat, which were those of our Royal 
Yacht Club. 

The Duke of I.ucca—a descendant of the proud Forsenna, who had the bold+ 
ness to dictate to the Roman Empire. the son of the King of Etruria, who was 
dethroned by Bonaparte—was also of our party ; and having had the honor of 
driving him to the race-course, on the box of Baron Biel's English drag, I per- 
suaded his Highness to give a good price for the four horses, harness and all, 
which he sent to his own country. A correspondent to the ‘Old Sporting Ma- 
gazine,” stated his having seen this team looking very well in the ducal stud in 
Lucca two years afterwards, four more English horses having been purchased to 
match them. 

But the two great personages with whom I was best acquainted, were his Se- 
rene Highness the Duke of Holstein Augustenburg, and his brother, the Prince 
Frederick, two as zealous sportsmen as the world has ever seen. I used to spend 
some hours daily in their apartments ; was pressed to visit them in Holstein ; 
and two years afterwards received from each of them a very kind letter written 
in excellent English. The chief purport of them was, to show me how these two 
illustrious persons had succeeded in establishing four race-meetings in their coun- 
try, and likewise to inform me of the state of their respective studs. The Duke's 
letter also contained two requests—one of which created a smile. He wished 
me to send him a couple of young hare-hounds, and a brace of Cheshire dairy- 
maids! I was bound, however, to endeavor to meet his Serene Highness’s 
wishes, forasmuch as I have reason to believe, that had I wanted a home, | should 
have found one under his royal roof. 


the French treat you when they had 








* Count Veltheim is well known to a great part of the British sporting werld by his 
letters on horses in the Old Sporting Magazi e best on that subject that ever came 
under my notice. He it was who first directed my attention to Germany as a horse- 





On my asking him if he had pheasants in his woods, | 


Respecting English servants in the establishments of German sportsmen, I 
| found them generally well pleased with their situation, although I could not help 
| pitying one of them whe had the care of the stud of the elder Count Bassewitz ; 


morning, to remind the laboring part of the community that it was time to rise ; | for, with very little knowledge of the language of the country, he had all Ger. 
Lastly, the Chateau-la-Rose, fif- | man boys in his stables. 


As may be expected, awkward mistakes would some- 
times vceur. For example—the person of whom I am speaking, on his first ar- 
rival by Diligence at the neighboring town, inquired the distance to his master’s 
house. He was told it was two miles, and out of respect to his master, and as 
uight was approeching, he was offered the use of a horse. . 

‘* By no means,” replied the trainer and jockey; “if itis only two miles, the 
_ walk will do me good after my journey.” They were German miles, which made 
| ten English ones !! 

Of the agriculture of Germany at the period J allude to, I have only to ob- 
serve that, steady to the soiling system—the system alone by which land re- 
ceives a proper return from its produce—it so far met with my approbation. In 
other respects, it was behindhand with our own ; but doubtless it has ‘* marched” 
with the times, and would march double quick should our corn-laws be repealed, 
When atthe races of New Brandenburg, however, I saw a great—an almost in- 
credible—number of private carriages, drawn by four horses, which I was in- 
formed were the property of men coming under the denomination of our gentle- 
man-farmer or yeoman. In several cases, a foal or two would accompany the 
carriage, the dam or dams being in the team. This had a curious appearance, 
but there was something of a pastoral as well as primitive character about it that 
much took my fancy. 

Of patrician agriculturists I can give a little anecdote, showing, nut so much 
to what extent they carried it, as to what account they may have turned it. 

“You farm largely, I suppuse!” said I to Count Bassewitz the younger, 4s 
we approached his mansion on horseback. 

* Pretty well,” he replied. 

‘How many cows do you keep?” resumed I. 

‘“* About three hundred and fifty,” was the rep-y. 

Seeing a large herd at a distance, I asked him if they were his. He answered 
in the affirmative. Presently we met another herd on the road, consisting of 
about a hundred. ' 

“Are these yours?” said I. 

Looking at them for some time, he replied, “I do not know ;” but turning 
his head round to his groom, asked him the question. 

‘**Yeau, Graff,” said the grovm. 

On looking into one of his stables, and seeing three horses in body-clothes, 
asked to what purpose they were vut. 

“They are my steward’s horses,” answered the Count. 
have distinguished the Count’s cows from his neighbors. 

On another occasion I was condoling with this sporting Count on the almost 
certain prospect of three hundred acres of his wheat being spoiled by the rain, 
when he answered me ala John Bull, “I don’t care a d n, it is worth noth 
ing; Iam only sorry for the straw.” 

Repeal our corn-laws, and the Count’s note would be changed. Agriculture, 
however, is held in high estimation by the Germans, as indeed it has ever been 
by all sensible persons. Being, as Columella says of it, closely allied to true 
philosophy, it kas been the resource to which eminent men in all ages have re- 
curred, in order to amuse the leisure hours of a retired life; and the case here 
alluded to, that of the Count and his cows, is only one amongst the many 
wherein the love of horses and hounds has become the ruling passion of the hu: 
man mind, to the exclusion of some others. j 

I now bid adieu to German sportsmen. Had I no local attachment, and coul 
speak their language, I should like to live amongst them, they so very orig 
semble my own countrymen in their pastimes and pursuits. J would do al bs 
my power to encourage stag-hunting in their country, to which it is well ram . 
but, from the great size of its woods—a!though the late Count de Plessen 3 
fox-hounds for more than fifty years—it is not adapted to fox-hunting. e 
reverence of the people for the stork is typical of their primitive character, 10 
which I have already alluded. It would be considered a profane, if not an 1m- 
pious act, to offer violence to those birds, one of which had built its nest on @ 
barn at Zierow, which was hailed as an omen of good fortune to come. 

Baron Biel informed me that those birds generally quit his neighborhood about 
the same period in October, and in proof of the distance from which they come, 
one is preserved in the museum at Rostock, near to which it was killed, having 
part of an African’s arrow in its wing! a , os 
As I travelled over a great part of Germany, Ovid's typical allusion to 
country often presented itself to my mind. He places her in two —, 
sometimes as kneeling, or sitting in a dejected posture at the foot of her om 
queror ; at others, recovering herself under the mildness of the Roman gove “ 
ment. ‘The last-named position is best suited to her at present ; but a foreign ; 
traversing some of the districts through which I passed, ans * 3 to “ae 
either an exterminating angel had destroyed the first-born o the la “ ae op by 
really the case, that a great portion of the population had been swa' va ‘ Pp 
the ¢ Haavaden jaws of war. I travelled many miles soepsionelly = ou — 
a human face, or a cottage by the road-side ; and, on one particular Cay, up 
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of seventy with only observing one gentleman’s seat. The 
are called country people, however, is, in sume degree, to be pecs hyn 
in nee for epg by 

I visited the breeding-stud of the King of Prussia, at Neusta 
hospitably entertained by Mr. Strubberg” who had (and I hope ail tacranien 
nagement of it; and, as he spoke English well, there was no bar to the attain 
ment of the information I was in pursuit of. The place, from the immense sinene 
ber of stables, and the houses for the persons attached to them, had every a : 
pearance of a village, and is situated in a very fertile country. In these stables 
I found more than ahundred and thirty entire horses, and the amount of the 
whole stud exceeded five hundred. The principal aim of this establishment 
being to breed the coach, the saddle horse, orthe trooper; the stud-horses were 
either of pure or half Arab blood, which was found to succeed well when 
crossed with that of the country. Amongst the Arabs of pure blood, was Borak 
or Pet, as he was called wher. in England, and, next to a horse called Koylan, 
who was very perfect of his kind, he stood highest in estimation. I never saw 
an Arabian horse which pleased me until I saw Koylan. When in action, from 
the immense muscular powers which he displayed, he appeared to be half as bie 
again as when standing still in his box—a sure criterion of his possessing the 
essential points for carrying high weight. 

To show the estimation in which this horse was held, it may be stated, that a 
Prussian nobleman was engaged to dine with Prince Hardenburg. Chancellor of 
the State, and consequently a person not to be trifled with, and, moreover, they 
were strangers to each other, which rendered the forms of etiquette still more 
indispensable. The nobleman, however, found that if he kept his engagement 
with the prince, he must lose the sight of Koylan, and Koylan won the ay 

Some time after my arrival in England, I was applied to by Mr. Strubberg to 
purchase an Arabian horse for this stud, if I could find one worthy of my notice. 
{ consequently purchased Buckfoot, a horse of good character as a race-horse in 
India, and with a well-attested pedigree, of Mr. Thornhill, of Wadley, in Ox- 
fordshire, for the sum of five hundred pounds. He was highly approved of, his 
stock heing good, and all of his own color, viz., silver. grey on ablack skin; but 
at the end of the second year of his being in the stud, he fell a victim, with ele- 
ven others of his kind, toa malignant disease that committed great ravages. 
Having ridden Buckfoot before I purchased him, he appeared to be the ouly 
Arao horse I had ever come across able to carry a man of twelve stone weight, 
at a quick rate over a deeply-ploughed field in the winter. As for Borak, or any 
animal in his form, highly bred as he was, I should, for my own riding, as soon 
have thought of looking for that mysterious animal, his namesake, which is said 
to have carried Mahomet from Mecca to Jerusalem on his road to Heaven. Bo- 
rak was soon after this period drafted from the royal stud. From the very high 
caste, however, to which he is said to have belonged, he ought to have had a 
trial in England. 

I was amused with the appearance and costume of the superintendents of this 
royal establishment ; but I must say, I considered the economy of it very well 
arranged with regard to the safety of the stock. In each stable wasa master- 
man in blue and gold, laced cocked-hat, leather breeches, and jackboots, with a 
sword by his side, who had all the helpers under his command, and of whom 
there was one toevery five horses. ‘The head-man of the paddocks was also 
similarly attired ; had been fifty years in his situation, and knew the pedigree of 
every horse, mare, and colt as well as he did his own name. Guards patrol the 
stables and paddocks day and night to prevent accidents. Neither of those 
“« master-men”’ seemed to think smallbeer of himself, but the office claims high 
antiquity. Even previously to the general use of horses, persons of skill and 
experience were selected to superintend the breeding and management of beasts 
of burden. New Monthly Magazine for Dec. 


THE WASHERWOMAN. 
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The pine-apple, the most delicious and rarest of fruits that grace the dessert, 
the fragrant melon, the cool cucumber, are alike the delicate produce of a dung- 
hill! 

The stift-starched, smart, and spotless frill, the snowy ducks, and trim shirt- 
collar derive their dazzling and cleanly beauty from the dexterous and spongy 
hands of the tea-quaffing and Geneva-bibbing washerwoman ! 

Let no man, then, and especially the refined exquisite, who delights to adorn 
his sweet person in all the luxury of clean linen, despise the presiding priestess 
of the washing-tub. Draggle-tailed drab as she may appear to his refined vi- 
sion, it is to the exercise of her saponaceous ablutions that he owes the major 
part of his attractions. For his sake she patiently dooms herself, with the re- 
signation of a martyr, to be continually ‘“ in the suds,”—and in “hot water.” 
The vecation is of so ancient a date, that the commencement of her toilsome art 
is lost in the vanishing point of time, extending far, far beyund the memory of 
man! The earliest mention extant we believe to be in that exquisite classic 
poem, commencing with the euphoneous line, 

“‘ Sing a song for sixpence,” 
in the third verse of which we find it particularly mentioned, that 


“The maid was in the garden, 
A hanging out the clothes ;” 


and we have no hesitation in a8serting, in the teeth of all commentators, past, 
present, and tocome, that the “‘ maid ” therein mentioned was none other than 
the King’s washerwoman ; for although now a-days the majority of washerwo- 
men is composed of wives and widows, yet there is no tenable objection why a 
maid should not be of the fraternity,—or rather the sorority, or sisterhood ! 

In this age, however, the class usually consists of women of five-and-twenty 
to fifty. 

Frequently dining with ‘“‘ Duke Humphrey” from necessity, they are unac- 
quainted with his namesake Sir Humphrey Davy ; yet are they undeniably prac- 
tical chemists,—well knowing that soda and potash are not to be indiscriminate- 
ly used, and are thoroughly initiated in the knowledge of the various aqueous so- 
lutions and compounds, suited to the garments to be submitted to their cleans- 
ing operations. 

The ‘‘sorting’’ of the clothes into white and colored portions is their primary 
care; for even the colors ihat are ‘‘ warranted ” will ‘ run,” if not washed with 
the greatest circumspection. While they know from experience that linea and 
stockings may be “ biled,” they are aware that flannels, if put in the copper, 
will “s‘rink upto nothin,’” and be ‘ spied.” 

So delicate, too, is their vision, that they pretend todiscover “ color ’—even 
in white garments ; for nothing is more common than to hear them exclaim, 
‘that the white ‘things’ is a werry bad color.”” Although they know this may 
arise from their own negligent handling, they generally attribute it tothe age of 
the article. 

In London and its vicinity, the ‘“‘ washing” formsa considerable item in the 
domestic expenses, especially when “given out” to those laundresses who pro- 
fess “to do’’ for gentlemen and families. ‘The economical nousewife, there- 
fore, is compelled to hire a woman by the day, to “ get up the things ” at home, 
to the woeful annvyance of all the males in the establishment, who nauseate, 
with a sort of hydrophobic feeling, the steamy odors sent forth by coppers, wash- 
ing-tubs, and drying liaen. A six-weeks’ wash is in truth an awful visita- 
tion! 

Happy, thrice happy are those who are able to escape the chilling horrors of 
a horse full of wet clothes steaming before a roasting kitchen-range !—or, when 
they open their eyes and their bed-room window on a summer's morning, behold 
their “ trim garden ” eclipsed by transverse lines, extending ‘* from pole to pole,” 
with a formidable array of bleaching linens “ pegged’ thereon and fluttering in 
the breeze! 

Such a sight is enough to make a man cut himself in shaving, although priding 
himself in the possession of the best-tempered razor, and the steadiest hand in 
the world! 

A “dab-wash ” is bad enough ofall conscience ; but a regular six-weeks’ one 
is enough to send a man clean out of his seven senses, and make him exclaim 
in an ecstasy, 

“Oh! the good old days of Adam and Eve!” 
—turn his milk of human kindness to—curds and whey—and make his whole 
composition as *‘mothery ’'—as a jar of urcovered preserves ! 

Washerwomen and chunney-sweepers are the earliest disturbers of domestic 
repose. It almost infallibly happens, however, that the serving lassie is never 
stirring when the poor little sweep applies his sooty fingers to the noisy knock- 
er, and the bass accompaniment of the dull single knock, to his thrill and pro- 
longed ery of “‘Swee ee ep!” generally arouses the inmates of the house and 
the neighbors, before the sleepy and slip-shod girl shuffles down the creaking 
stairs to let in the shivering child, who is only too punctual in his appointment. 

The washerwoman, however, is usually more fortunate ; for she is a much 


more welcome visitor to the kitchen; and, notwithstanding the place is “ clut- | 


ted up” with heaps of clothes and wash-tubs, a blazing fire gives a cheerful 
glow to the busy region, while a bright copper tea-kettle singing on the hob 
greets her with its refreshing harmony, and a pleasing anticipation of a disk of 
tea, preparatory to commencing operations. 

The washerwoman par excellence is generally a cort of round bundle of a 
figure, habited in a cotton dress, with short sleeves, provided with a capacious 
pair of pockets, for the reception and concealment of candle-ends, bits of soap, 
or broken victuals, just as chance, opportunity, or the generosity of the maid may 
determine. A mob-cap with a very full border, conceals her tresses when in 
the suds; andan apron or two protects her dress from the accidental sprinkling 
of the wash-tub. ; 

The effects of her steamy occupation give to her physiognomy a par-boiled 
complexion, relieved occasionally by a rosy hue, which partially tinges her nasal 























on certain libations of Geneva, or other strong waters. | 


pert consequent 

he elbows of her brawny armsare red, her hands unnaturally white and spongy, 
arising from the continual immersioh in hot water, to which her arduous voca- 
tion subjects them. The tongue is peculiarly well-hung, and appears indefati- 
gable. She sua ps, and rubs, and souses, and rattles on with unabated energy, 
apparently thinking with the immortal bard of Avon that 


‘ Silence is alone commendable 
In a neat’s tongue or maid not vendable.’ 

She is the peripatetic chronicle of domestic intelligence,—the ‘ snapper up of 
unconsidered trifles,’ which she ingeniously works up with further particulars, 
on dits, and rumors, drawing her inferences and conclusions to suit the taste of 
her hearers, with all the tact and one-sided policy of one experienced in the 
concoction of ‘impartial news.” She isa perfect register of births, deaths, and 
marriages for the district in which she moves and washes; and, generally 
speaking, her narrations are about as faithful and veracious as those embellished 
romances given to the world under the title of histories. 

The confidant and adviser of the maids-of-all-work, she is looked upon by 
them in the light of a prime-minister ; for, like that great functionary, she has 
always some snug place in her gift, or, as she phrases it, ‘in her eye.’ which, 
although it may prove no sinecure, is still desirable. Her recommendation, 
however, is by no means disinterested ; for through these humble agents she po- 
litically expects to gain a footing in the family, and to come in for the ‘loaves 
and fishes,’ in the humble shape of the fragmentary portions of the hospitable 
board,—indeed, ‘wheels within wheels,'—form the intricate machinery of 
her truly political system, selfishness being the main-spring which sets the 
whole ip motion. 

Between four and five o’clock on one of those thick and safiron-tinted foggy 
mornings, in the suicidal month of November, the melancholy mugginess of 
which was only partially refreshed by a gentle drizzling rain, an old woman, in 
a huge wrapping-cloak, and a tattered black chip bonnet, tied over her ears with 
a dingy-colored cotton handkerchief, was cautiously picking her way through 
the streets, to the clink-clanking accompaniment of a pair of pattens, bearing 
in her hand a} ** lantern of most formidable dimensions. ‘This precaution at 
the period of our veracious record was indisputably necessary ; for those mo- 
dern idluminati, the gas companies, had not then put forth their claims to the 
applause of an ‘enlightened British public,’ and the parish-lamps, whose feeble 
rays were scarcely sufficient to render ‘darkness visible,’ were blinking and 
flickering, and vainly endeavoring to shoot their friendly rays through the glob- 
ular glasses which surrounded them, like a very little intelligence in a very 
thick head ! 1 
_ For our own part, although we abhor all innovation, yet do we rejoice in real 
improvement, and certainly do not repine that— 


* The light of other days” 


hath departed. The sharp and monotonous “ clink-clank” of the said pattens 
was alone interrupted by the drowsy tone of the watchman calling the hour. 
Swinging his lantern in his hand, which was very much like a younger branch 
of the same family as the old woman's— 

“* Half-past fo-ur a’clock—and a fog-gy morn-ing !”” bawled the ancient guar- 
dian of the night. ‘‘ Half-past—”’ 

‘* Watchman,” said the old woman, cutting short his useless information, 
* pray, vich ind o’ this here street is number siventy-six '”’ 

* 'T’other.” 

“ Thank’ee,” replied the old woman. ‘ Mussy! vot a mornin’ it is!” 

“Mother Naggs!—It is, I do declare,” said the watchman, hulding up his 
lantern to her shrouded visage. ‘‘ Vell, that’s cur’us. I knowed ye by y’ur 
woice.”” 

“ Vot, Davis !—vell, that’s funny, now—who'd ha’ thought it!” exelaimed 
the washerwoman, in her turn elevating her dim luminary. ‘ Vell, and how’s 
Mother Davis and the little uns?” And, without waiting for a reply to her 
kind inquiry, continued, ‘“‘ Do you happen to kuow them people, the Dickena’s, 
at siventy-six. Are they well todo, and all that ’—for this ’ere’s the fust time 
as I’ve bin engaged to do for ’em.” 

‘ Siventy-six !” repeated the watchman. ‘ Yes—Oh, yes! Them’s werry 
respectable hinhabitants—leastways they al’ays tips haif-a-crown at Christmas 
time vich ve reckon raythur hansom as things go, Missis Naggs.”’ 

Hereupon Missis Naggs sagely remarked that “times was sadly changed ;” 
and then her old acquaintance politely volunteered to see her to the door, leav- 
ing half his “‘ round” unfinished ; and they had “ such a gossip” —enjoying their 
chat in spite of the weather. 

The door of number seventy-six is reached, and the “‘rappant appendage to 
the ligneous barricade ”’ modestly applied in a single knock. 

A “good mornin” between the washerwoman and the watchman is exchanged, 
and she is “ let in.” 

“Dear me, vot a miseraible mornin’ !” says the sympathising maid-of-all- 
work. ‘ For goodness’ sake come in, and warm yourself.” 

Blowing out her end of candle, and delicately pinching out the red snuff with 
those primitive snuffers and extinguishers, her fingers, the old woman proceeds 
to take off her “ things,” while the maid rams the huge kitchen poker into the 
blazing fire, to expedite the boiling of the kettle. 

A glance round the room is sufficient to satisfy the experienced eye of the 
washerwoman that she has got into good quarters. The tea-tackle is al- 
ready displayed, and some thick rounds of buttered toast are *‘ frizzling’”’ on 
the hob. 

“You've a comfortable place here, my dear. ‘There doesn’t seem no want o° 
nothin’ neither,” observes Mrs. Naggs. 

“You're right, marm. It’s the most liberallest family—plenty to eat and 
drink : and thof I’ve enough to do, of all conscience, seeing there's only myself, 
I’ve no cause to complain.” 

“Ts there many in family ?” 

‘‘On’y master and missus. He’s at office through the day, and missus 
reads pretty well all her time ; and there ain’t no visiters, and neither chick 
norchild. Children is such plagues, | can’t bear ‘em. Verever they are, vun’s 
always doing, and never done. The werry last place as! had there was six on 
‘em, and a pretty life I had on’t—half starved into the bargain. I hope your 
tea’s to your liking ?” 

Mrs. Naggs nodded, and sipped, and stretched out her black-worsted ankles, 
and placed her thick shoes on the iron fender,—the very picture of comfort,— 
while the maid continued her narrative of the ‘last family’—with six children. 

“T found they not only grudged vot I did eat, but purvided shamefnlly. And 
then she vos al’ays poking her nose into the kitchen, and a-routing out the closet 
and drawers,—ard took away the kitchen-stuff and the doctors’ bottles, vich you 
know al'ays come riglar to the servant.” y! 

‘ Shameful}! shameful !’'\cried the washerwoman, putting her teeth with a feel- 
ing of indignation into the hot toast. 

* Warn't it?” 

‘¢ Beats every think as I ever heerd.” 

“ Vell, at last I vos so ‘riled, | up’d and told her her place vou’dn’t suit—vorn’t 





I right ?” . F 
“T think so, indeed ; a servant as knows herself couldn‘nt put up with the like 
o’ that. I really believe as some people think other people arn't made of flesh 


and blood like theirselves. There’s the Cummin’s as I do for, | do think as 
they're the nippingest set in the vorld. There’s no need of cats in that house, 
I’m sure, for all the mice must die a naé’ral death by starvation. Of all the peo- 
ple as ever I came a-nigh to they cut the closest. Sure as ever I go there’s 
a new face; for, vot with the nagging o’ the missus—who’s never satisfied, 
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“ The pork-sho ” 4 a aie eee ee ore Poe a Ry = 
cpieuiinie hick say M said Mary pointing her, finger to the quarter of the 
* That's em.” . 


oe ! . 

Ha! to be sure! every one knows little Norris : the partic’larist little feller 
as ever anybody clapped eyes on. He's quite a dandy. and al’ 
ninepence. We buys sassages un "em someti J, nc al ays as neat as a 
days, vhen ve want a make-shift. I do think he’s the cee . heme 
neighborvsaa™ ‘ very littlest chap inthe 

“a J ’ : 

Small as a quartern 0 soap a’ter a week’s wash,” said the washerwoman. | 

At this sally Mary was so tickled that she laughed “ fit to bu'st her ota@clace.” 
as she elegantly expressed it. petra: a aheni 

ss ’ 2 ” - 

; Yell raced fr em a ate yeu of soaking Mi Negas._ 
tip afore.” slinen so go 
_ “ Dickeys and collars—nothing but dickeys and collars, child: them Norris’s 
is all outside show, like a booth at Bart’lemy Fair. Linen, indeed! y inci 

: a : vy the princi - 
pal part o’ the vash vas caliker and long-cloth. 
_ “Vell, now, on’y think how deceptious !” cried the enlightened Mary ; “and 
sich stuck-up people too !” 

‘‘T should only ha’ liked you to have seen the dabs and rags. TI vos a’ most 
ashamed to hang ’em oat, for they vos the color o’ pagles, or saffron; all the 
b’ling in the vorid, varn’t 0’ no use, letting alone the blue I put in ’em. No 
woman breathin’ ever slaved more nor I did to please ’em : but the more one 
does for some people the less one pleases em. And, as for Mother Norris, lor’- 
a-mussy ! talk o’ sperrit—” 

‘T al’ays said as she vos a wixen.” 

‘A wixen! a downright fury! vonce put her up, and, my goodness ther’ isn’t 
no standing it.” 

“Ha ' I should be frighten’d out o’ my siven sinses. She’s sich a strapper 
too!” 

“She couldn't come it, though,” exclaimed Mrs. Naggs, elevating her head, 
and compressing her lips with a mock dignity, that might have done credit to a 
caricaturist of Mrs. Siddons. ‘I knows my business ; and thof, perhaps, no one 
knows better on which side their bread’s butter’d than myself, let me tell you, 
it would take a better ’ooman nor Mrs. Norris to get the upper hand o’ me. No; 
I'd sooner starve outright than lick the shoes of man, ’ooman, or child; and so, 
vhen she began a-blustering and a-rating o’ me about the things, I up’d and 
told her a bit o’ my mind in a twinkling. I said, says I, ‘ Mrs. Norris, I’m werry 
sorry I ain’t pleased you,’ says 1; ‘but, if the trath must be spoke, the things 
ain’t vorth the soap they're vashed in. ‘They’re fitterer,’ says I, ‘te put in the 
rag-bag, ma'am,’ says, ‘than the wash-tub.’ My gracious! the bust o’ passion 
as followed! the blowin’ up of a copper-hole is child’s play to it. Little Norris 
put his head in, thinking some dreadful haccident vos the matter, and she, findin’ 
she couldn’t do nothing vith me, turned upon the little hop-o'-my-thumb like a ti- 
ger-cat. And] heerd’em at it pell-mell in the parlor—leastways Mrs. Norris— 
for the poor man darn’t say as his soul’s his own.” t 

‘* And you left, in course!” 

‘‘Di-rectly !” emphatically replied Mrs. Naggs, “ay, afore the vash got up 
too, and left ’em to finish it in the best vay they could; for, thof I ama poor 
’ooman, I’m flesh and blood as well as Mother Norris, vith all her hairs and 
graces, and, thank goodness! vhile I’ve a pair o’ hands I can al’ays ’arn my liv- 
ing, and keep the wolf from the door !” 

‘Vell! for the life o’ me I sha’n’t soon forget little Norris poking his head 
in!” exclaimed Mary. “It must ha’ bin a funny thing to ha’ seen him bolt ; but 
it’s a sin, and a pity, too, as he cotch’d sich a clapper-clawing for his good- 
natur’.’ 

"Deed, did he,” said Mrs. Naggs, “for he shook in his shoes, and hadn’t a 
vord to throw at a dog.” 

“Well, if ever I marry I'll have a man at any rate,” said Mary; ‘but, some- 
how or another, I don’t know how it is, but I al’ays thought that that ’eoman, 
vore the a 

The bedroom bell rang, and effectually startled the gossips. Mary scuttled up 
stairs, and Mrs. Naggs poked the copper-fire, and rolled about the washing-tubs 
with a noise and bustle loud enough to intimate to the family that she was there, 
and busily occupied in her vocation. 

About a week after this grand wash Mrs. Naggs was intent on her domestic: con- 
cerns, in her humble and dirty lodging up three pair, in a narrow crowded alley, 
when a young woman, dressed in a flaunting, many-colored gingham-gown, a 
‘decent ” shawl, and a straw-bonnet, set off with new crisp ribands, a pair of 
tight black kid gloves on her large ruddy hands, tapped geatly at her door. 

Mrs. Naggs rose from her knees—for she was scrubbing the floor—and, ap- 
proaching the door, brush in hand, she put forth her grubby countenance, sur- 
mounted by a smoke-discolored cap. 

‘Is Missis Naggs at home ?”’ inquired the young woman. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Naggs. Then scrutinizing the countenance of 
her visitor, suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, to be sure ! and is it you, Mary? Bless 
me! Ireally, now, didn’t know you. Come in, child—do. Why, you're as 
smart asa carrot, I do declare. On’y to think you should catch me in this/pre- 
shus muddle. ‘I'm all sixes and severs.” 

“Don’t make no ceremony o’ me, I beg,”’ said Mary—for it was that identica 
lass. ‘I insist you don’t put yourself out of the way on my account.” 

“Don’t sitdown. Let me dust the chair, or you'll spile your gownd,”’ said 
Mrs. Naggs, applying a duster to the chair. ‘ Vot a sweet pretty pattern it is,” 
continued she, sitting vis-d-s to her visitor, and placing her hands upon her 
knees, began to examine her from top to toe. 

* Vot's this, child ?” said she, receiving a small parcel from the maid. 

“‘On’y a trifle of tea and sugar,” said Mary. 

‘‘ Dear me! that’s werry thoughtful o’ you. I’m sure I’m obleeged to you, 
my dear,” replied Mrs. Naggs. 

‘“Tt’s my day out,” continued Mary, ‘‘and I says to myself, says I, I'll jist 
go and drop in on Mrs. Naggs.” 

“You're werry kind, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Naggs ; “but, can I do nothink for 
you” Von’t you take a snack, or a drop of anythink ?” 

‘No,thankye; I’m off in a jiffy,” said Mary. ‘On’y vun vord—you know 
[’m werry comfortable.” 

‘ Partic’ler nice people them Dickens's.” ° 

‘But they don’t allow no follerers.”’ 

‘“‘ Wery onreasonable,” said Mrs. Naggs. ‘ As if gals hadn't nobody te care 
nothink about ‘em as vell as uther people. It's quite onnat’ral, and I've al’ays 
said so: for, asI told Mrs. Norman,— Marm,’ says I, ‘(excuse my boldness,) 
but it’s my mind, if so be as how you shut the door ag’in servants’ follerers,’ 
says I; ‘depend on’t, marm, they'll be hanging their heads out o’ vinder, or gos- 
siping over the vall, for Natur’s Natur’, and it vill have its vay vun vay or ano- 
ther, take my vord for it, marm ;’ for I al’ays puts in a vord for you gals ven I 
can, for it’s no more nor grateful o’ me, for many’s the good turn | owes ’em.” 

Having exhausted her breath, Mary had an opportunity of continuing hercom- 
munication, the prime object of her visit. ‘ You see, Mrs. Naggs, (I’m quite 
open vith you, ’cos [knows you can keep a secret,) there’s a young feller—a 
bricklayer he is—as come to mend our copper; he’s bin werry partic’ler. I’m 
sure I don’t know vot the man sees in me.”’ 

‘Oh! don’t say so,” chimed in Mrs. Naggs. ‘I’m sure as any young feller 
as has his eyes about him . 

‘Nonsense !” interrupted Mary, blushing “rosy red, love’s proper hue,” 
through the shining varnish of her plump cheeks, which were highly polished 
with yellow soap. “I’m sure he might do better, for he’s a very likely young 
man, and earns a matter of a guinea a week at his trade, and dresses—ven he 


‘ 








. » j » “ , . ° ” 
and the horrid wittles—for I never see nothink but salt beef on the table, from | does dress—so genteel; I’m sure you ll like him. 


one year’s end to the other—the poor girls have a precious tine on it. I’m sure 
my heart bleeds for’em. But they’re so well known, thank goodacss ' that nei- 
ther the grocer nor the butcher vill send em any more sarvants, and they’re 
’bliged for to go to the register office, and get any think they can catch. I'm 
sure I should think it a sin to recommend any girl to ’em—for they're treated 
more like beasts o’ burden than human beans, and that’s the blessed truth. In 
course, people as has got to get their living must know on which side their 
breads buttered ; and in course, when Mrs. Cummins rates the gals I’m obleeged 
to side with her, and say as she says; for, thof the pay is no great shakes, the 
vork’s rig’lar and yon’s loaf to lose a customer—for, you know, vun person's mo- 
ney’s as good as another’s, and times is sich as vun can’t pick and choose, and 
ve must take the rough with the smooth you know, or starve.” 

Mary expressed her approval of this political philosophy, and poured out 
another cup of strong tea. A &t of coughing cut short the volubility of the 
washerwoman, who, when she had recovered her breath, declared that she be- 
lieve d the nasty fog had got into her ‘stommick.’ ’ 

‘P’r’aps a drop o’ gin, or summat, voud be agrecsble ” observed the maid. 
The washerwoman of course thought that it would ; and, if she had it ‘ handy,’ 
would accept ‘ jist the smallest drop’ of the prescribed remedy. 

Mrs. Naggs’ tongue, if possible, now ran on more glibly than before, capa 
ty ‘did laugh so,’ that if the sanctum wherein the savory gossip was carried on 
had nota ‘lean-to,’ the family would inevitably have been aroused from their 
morning slumbers by the loud and startling cachinnations of the delighted maid, 
whe loudly declared that Mrs. Naggs was the “funniest soul as she ever did 
come across in all her born days.” sods 

Mary was, in truth, an excellent ‘audience :” and, as in similar cases, the 
chief actor in the scene was nut only flattered by her unbounded applause, but 
induced in some instances to o’erstep the bounds of veracity, and embellished her 
narratives with a coloring that certainly did run rather counter to the candor of 


the oft-quoted : 
“ Nothing extenvate, nor aught set down in malice.” 


“ You know them ’ere Norrises ?” said Mrs. Naggs. 


| 
| 


“I’m sure I shall,” said the accommodating Mrs. Naggs: “a guinea a veek, 
my dear, is not to be sneezed at. But, are you quite sure he’s in arnest? [ 
know’d a young bricklayer as kept company vith Mrs. Villiams’s Susan as be- 
haved shameful—shocking indeed! Vot’s your sweetheart’s name, my dear?” 

Davis,” said Mary, anxiously, ‘“‘ William Davis.” 

“Ah! Susan’s bricklayer's name vos Ryan,” said Mrs. Naggs. “He vos ‘a 
young Hirishman.” 

‘“T can’t a-bear a Hirishman,” said Mary ; ‘‘ they've too much flummery about 
’em for my money !” | 

«So they have, my dear,—you’re right,” said Mrs. Naggs. 

And then Mary proceeded to unfold to her obliging confidant all the particu- 
lars of her amour, and finally, expressed a desire that she would permit her and 
her swain to meet at her lodgings, which"were so conveniently situated, that she 
had many opportunities 6f just running out, and seeing him for a brief few mo- 
ments; and which accommodation was, of course, most willingly accorded, but 
the washerwoman, however, extorted so much from the generous lover, as well 
as the confiding Mary, that she ultimately lost all in endeavoring to grasp too 
much, and they both considered her demands so exorbitant, that, at the expira- 
tion of her “ warning” to Mrs. Dickens, they got married one sunshiny morn- 
ing, without even inviting Mrs. Naggs to partake of the wedding-feast, whe bit- 
terly exclaimed against the “ ingratitude of people who mace cat's paws of other 
people, just to serve their own ends, and then turned a cold shoulder upon ’em ; 
and if she had on’y a-know’d it mee rei "P . so. ee missus of their 
‘ goings on,’ and put a spoke in their vheels—that s : ; 

Sook ps Tacwel 4 the bricklayer turned out a “ true lovyer,” and made — 
an excellent husband, in spite of the political but short sighted mancavres 


in have prolonged the courtship to an indefinite 
SA cam stho. would fam-have Pe . Bentley’s Miscellany fa Dee. 
, ——__ 


Northington sullered much from the gout ; and once, after 
PR ph pare i the woolsack and the bar in the House of Lords, 
he was heard to mutter:—‘ If bad known that these legs were one to 








carry achancellor, I'd have taken better care ef them when I wasalad* —~ 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


We have not yet received the anticipated report of the last New Orleans 
Meeting, over the Eclipse Course, which will account in part for the dullness of 
our sporting columns to-day. The last day’s racing on the Louisiana Course 
will be found in the proper place. We shall hold on till another week for full 
returns from New Orleans, in the meantime giving the results of some of the 


Eclipse Course races. 
Col. Brvcaman’s Leviathan filly Celerity, won the New Orleans Plate, Two 


mile heats. 
The Messrs. Kenners’ Luda, by Medoc, won the Purse for Three mile 


? 


heats. 
Sarah Bladen beat Lucy Fuller the Four mile day. 


Grey Medoc won the regular Two mile Purse. 


Imp. Houri won the best 3 in 5 Parse. 
From this it will be seen that the stable of the Messrs. Kenners won three 


out of the five prizes offered. The impression we have derived from our letters 
is that the sport was not of the best quality, nor the attendance numerous. 


. 


? 


Col. S. W. Sustton, of Georgia, will open a training stable at the Hampton 
Course, Augusta, next Spring. He has engaged A. M. Jewett as trainer. 


Col. Heru’s distinguished race horse, Balie Peyton, will make his next sea- 
son at the stable of Arthur M.! Payne, near Warrenton, Fanquier Co., Va- 
See list on 10th page. 

Imported Emancipation reached Kentucky from North Carolina on the 10th 
of December, in fine health and condition. He will make the next season two 
miles from Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky. See the list. 








An error occurred in our last from the illegible character of our own corres- 
pondent's chirog ‘aphy. Please, gentlemen, always write proper names distinct- 
ly. We hasten to correct the error. 

Keatine Simmons, Esq., of Charleston, S.C., claims the name of Wig/fall 
for his ch. c. 2 yrs. old, by Rienzi out of Santa Anna’s dam. 





Mr. Bingaman's Stock.—We regret very much to see advertised in the South 
Western papers, much of the Blood Stock of the Hon. A. L. Bincaman of 
Mississippi. Mr. Bingaman has long been the main stay of the Turf in his 
state, and we hope his intention of selling off his stock will yet be re-considered- 

The lot he has advertised consists of thirty-four ; of which ten are brood mares, 
four two year olds, eight are yearlings, seven are sucklings, and two stallions. 
They comprise the best blood of the South. They are advertised for sale at the 
Pharsalia Course, Natchez, on the last Saturday of the present month. 





Fresh Importations.—A New Orleans paper informs us that the Messrs. 
Rovaans of Louisiana, have been making 4n importation of English stock 
Among them we see the names of Hugh Lupus, by Priam, Margravine and Su- 
sanette. The importation is made by natives of Louisiana, gentlemen of large 
wealth and with the right spirit to make use of it. 





Eagle Course, Trenton—We would call the attention of Turfmen to an 
advertisement of Sweepstakes, just opened on this popular Course. It is the 
determination of the Proprietor to have two meetings on the Eagle course next 
Spring, and he has opened stakes for each of them. See advertisement. 





«< What is the quickest time in which Dutchman has done One mile in Harness ?” 
To this we reply by giving place to several of his performamces—the best 


he has ever made :-— 


BEACON COURSE, July 4, 1839—Purse $300, free for all trotting horses. Driver's 
weight 145lbs. Three mile heats, in harness. 





ee FR Se iii ci eievstainandetadteedegnenentnanee Owner. 3 
Spicer & Andereon’s b. g. AWal.... coos cocccecwcccccc ccc cscs coccccccesesesse coco ist, 
eo gg RR I. eens es 2:34 

“ “ 9d af SESE EES See ree 2:33 
“ se 3d ee PR Set SR SS Sa coer 2:34 
Tinks OC ROU 5 otis dautbiniadedasuiencainseccnccwces 7:41 
THURSDAY, July 18—Match, $1000 a side, weight as before. “Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in 
harness. 
Messrs. 7 it DE intmnaneinennhsdenkocsnesed Hiram Woodruff. 1 1 1 
Spicer & Anderson’s b. g. Awftl... 2... ..-cc-ccececcc-ccceee Geo. Spicer..... os? 3 


Time, 2:35—2:32—2:35. 
THURSDAY, Aug. 1—Match, $1000 a side, Dutchman vs. Time—Three miles in 7:49, in 
harness or under the saddle: weight as before. 





Won by Messrs. ’sb g. Dutchman....... ridden by Hiram Woodruff, as follows :— 
AO OE DE catia 6 skint whadenseaanianene 2:34) 
pies... Brot Ok 2D CORE Rae SS ee 
“ “s 3d OO a re ET ee 2-30 
Time of the Three miles..............-....---esscccecee 7:324 





New Orleans (La.) Baces, Louisiana Course. ' 
The last day’s races were postponed until Tuesday, on account of rain. 


TUESDAY, Dec. 22—Jockey Club Purse $400, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86Ibs. 
—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3ibs. allowed to mares and geildings. 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


D. F. Kenner’s br. f. Humming Bird, by Industry, dam by Rattler, 3 yrs -..-. 2111 
Wm. R. Barrow’s ch. c. Geo. W. Kendall, by Medoc, d. by Stockholder, 3yrs. 4 4 4 2 
J.F. Miller’s ch. f. Fairly Fair, by Imp. Luzborough, d. by Sir P. Teazle, 4 yrs. 33 3 3 
Fergus Duplantier’s ch. f. Minerva Anderson, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Sir 

ne en REE ORE REEE S oer i? 3 é& 


Time, 1:53—1:52—1:57—1:58. 

This race did not create as much sport as was anticipated, from the circum- 
stance that four of the eight nags entered, were withdrawn, and those that ran 
did not contest the race with that spirit and endurance which gives interest. 
The day was warm and beautiful, but the track was heavy, in consequence uf 
the rain of Sunday. The Humming Bird was the favorite against the field at 
100 to 75. 

Minerva took the lead from the first jump, and was never headed during the 
heat. The Bird ran second, and pushed Miss Andersun all the way home, but 
was too late, the latter winning the heat by a length. 

2d heat—Minerva again took the lead, the Bird 2d, and wellup. This position 
was not altered until they reached the last turn, when the latter made a brush, 
passed Minerva before reaching the distance stand, and beat her out easily. 
Neither George or Fairly Fair had strack 4 lick for the race as yet, but they ap- 
peared somewhat distressed even at the trouble of geting inside the red flag in 
season. ! 

3d heat—The start was a little scattering, but on rounding the first turn the 
Bird shot out ahead. Minerva told all she knew to keep up with her, but was 
entirely unable to do anything, Humming Bird winning the heat. 

Ath heat—George went away with the lead, and maintained it to the third 
turn, watched closely by the Bird; here the latter lapped him, and long before 
reaching home she hummed past him, winning the heat and purse. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Creole Purse $200, conditions as before. Mile heats. 

ayes Duplantier’s br. f. Pensée, by Lauderdale, out of Lightning, 3 yrs........._. 1 

C. H. Dickinson's b. c. Live Oak, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Pacific, 4 yrs... c0ee 
Time, 1:59—2:02. 


Pensée won the race with ease in two straight heats, Live Oak being unable 
to put her up. Picayune. 


i) 
om 





% , Omitted Baces, 
he following race was run over the Brentsville Course, Prince William Co., 
Va., the 14th of last May. 


THURSDAY, May 14.1 . é 
i subs. at $100 ¢ ty eae rates for 3 yr. olds, colts 85lbs., fillies 83lbs. Five 


Col. Some eee rae = h Washington, by Imp. Zinganee, dam by Contention.... 1 1 
Thos. Shaw’s b. f. p thee i ’ by P ‘omonby Ce ee 3 : 
: imine 


: * Lee person has sent you an account of the Leesburg (Va.) Races 
wi you an account of the Two mile race ; I do not recollect the others’ 











$200, ent. $15, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds 
upwards, 124ibs. ; 3ibs. og ome 
S. Pritchartt’s) b. f. Sarah Washi 
rs astonished i a Salata Washington, by Imp. Zinganee, 


—————_—_—_—_—_—_——— 


LIFE IN THE WEST. 


_ 


Health tothe Spirit, from its minstre! true ! 

From your true minstrel, health York’s sonto you ! 

Health from the land where ever clanging flowers, 

Keep pace forever with the fleeting hours. 7 

In plain prose—not to torture the numbers of Scott, and the words of 

Webster to “ vile uses” for which they never were destined—my respects to you 
most illustrious Editor! It is long since I ventured into your august presence, 
though almost every week, as your broad sheet has expanded itself before me, 
and I have chuckled over the fortunes of the immortal Titmouse, enjoyed the 
racy oddity of Cypress Junr., or given myself up to the felicitous fictions of 
Frank Forester (the prince of sporting writers) besides many others, all good 
in their way, 1 have been reminded, that I once registered a promise, that from 
time to time, you should hear from this witima thule, if haply any stretch of in- 
genuity could contrive to concoct out of such scanty materials as are at my dis- 
posal, a readable epistle. The attempt indeed would seem as desperate as the 








out of the hind quarter of a salted horse,” which was nevertheless, as Scott tells 
us in the fortunes of Nigel, successful. 

But, however, if only for the redemption of my promise, here goes for an at- 
tempt—perhaps as I warm in the collar, I may get the stiffness out of my joints, 
and change the “ dreadful shamble” of my start into a more regular jog. 

Among the reasons which attach the residents of the West to their location, 
I have often thought that not the least, was the constant exercise of the plea- 
sures of anticipa:ion, an anticipation which is ever being gratified, while at the 
same time so much is still left in prospect as to keep hope alive. This train of 
thought was brought to my mind recently, on revisiting a spot which I saw for 
the first time eleven years ago. I was induced to luok back upon some rough 
notes which I had made at the time of which I have last spoken, and found a 
doleful lamentation over a eold ride, on a snowy November day, over a space of 
16 miles without encountering a single dwelling, and arriving at last at a wretch- 
ed village of log huts—log cabins in those days were thought no “ great shakes” 
to live in, mais nous avons changé tout cela—when the fire in the building digni- 
fied by the name of tavern, which differed only in size from the other edifices of 
the village, was engrossed by a set of drunken ruffians, who effectually shut out 


there was no lack ; but for my horse, I was told that though there was “ lots of 
corn,” there was no “ roughness,” and as I did nut choose that the faithfol com- 
panion of my journey should suffer if I could help it, I packed some half dozen 
bundles of fodder a half mile for his supper. 

This was in 1829; in 1840 a steamboat landed me at the same spot, a porter 
with his luggage waggon was waiting for my baggage, a macadamized street led 
with a gentle slope up what I remembered as a ru, ged precipice, to the top of the 
hill, when a city with its lofty brick stores, its banks, its churches, and its hotels, 
burst upon my sight—one of the latter, of size and appearance which would not 
have disgraced even your own metropolis, standing upon the very site of my old 
hostelric of slender accommodations, received me within its wide portals, and 
‘astonished my weak nerves” with its neatly aproned waiters, its clean and 
commedious apartments, its French cook, and its bills of fare laid at my plate— 
and not the least singular metamorphosis—in a grave respectable looking cha- 
racter, who bore among his brethren the honored title of Deacon, I recognised 
the person as one of the most obstreperous of the drunken vagabonds, whose 
orgies had so much annoyed me on my first visit. 

Some other things which I found recorded in my long fergotten journal struck 
me as being curious, one passage at any rate I will venture to resuscitate. I 
had been crossing a wide and dreary prairie one cold but bright day in December, 
when seated at the open door on the sunny side of the first house I encountered 
after entering the timber, was a rawboned sucker, whe, like Peter Pindar’s 
Hodge 

“6 Suffered bya broad, black beard 

That seemeda shoe brush stuck beneath his nose,” 
which he was endeavoring to remove with a scarcity and simplicity of tonsorial 
apparatus perfectly novel tome. Ona bench by the door stood a large iron pot, 
with about a quart of water in it, into which he dipped occasionally a bit of common 
hard soap, and rubbed it thus moistened, strenuously upon portions of his visage, 
from whence with might and main, gemifu lachrymisyne, he applied him- 
self to remove his brush, in patches of the size of a dollar at a time, a flaying 
process which he submitted to with a fortitude which would have shamed the de- 


meanor of the aforesaid Hodge, who 


“ cut, and dug, and winced, and stamped, and swore, 
Brought blood, and danced, blasphemed, and made wry facés, 
And cursed his razor’s body o’er, and o'er.” 


With one more reminiscence of those olden times, I will wind up for the pre- 


sent. 
One of the first wants of our new settlements is a regular administration of 


justice, for the privilege of litigation, so far from being considered, as a witty 
writer has termed it, an expensive luxury, is by our free and enlightened citizens 
regarded as one of the prime necessaries of life, which should therefore be, if 
not brought home to every man’s door, at least placed within every one's reach. 

A new county is therefore no sooner organised, than a spot is selected for the 
erection of buildings to accommodate the blind goddess, and upon the principle 
of even-handed justice, the commissioners who are appointed to select a spot 
for this purpose, are instructed to search, not for the most eligible location for 
the building of a town, but for the geographical centre (I borrow the phrase) of 
the county. This centre—this navel, as Mr. Jedediah Cleishbotham has it, may 
chance to lie in a marsh, in the midst of a vast prairie, or a dense forest ; it mat- 








and merchants who will in due time infest it, and whose comfort and convenience, 
as they belong, as every body knows, to that pestilent class, the aristocracy, no- 
body cares any thing about, but solely for the use of the ‘“‘bone and sinew of 
the country,” in the which class it is understood are included the keepers of tip- 
pling shops and groceries. 

It was at one of these embryo seats of justice that the bench and the bar of 
the Judicial district of Ills. had assembled in the autumn of 183-, to 
hold the first court. The stake designating the spot had only been stuck down 
the preceding summer, a rough edifice had been got together, which was intend 
ed to represent a Court House, but for the accommodation of those who were to 
assemble around this rude temple of justice, next to no preparations had been 
made. Some one of the citizens, more thoughtful than the rest, had erected a 
tent, and slaughtered a bullock, which he dispensed with a quantum suff. of 
bread at the rate of a “bit” a lunch; the indulgence in the luxury of a cup of 
coffee cost one bit more. A rail pen laid up about six feet high, the only en- 
trance to which was by a hole in the roof, inclosed a stock of goods such as the 
vendor supposed adapted tu the wants of his chance customers, from the inside 
of which, as he peered about with jealous eyes upon the crowd, he bore a strong 
resemblance to a caged rat. 

The cabin of a settler distant some three-quarters of a mile, with its single 
apartment 14 feet square, was the only place which offered both food and shel- 
ter, the latter rendered more necessary by a storm of rain, which raged during 
the whole time of court, and which had converted the flat and unsheltered prai- 
rie, in which the wisdom of the people had established the county seat, into a 
shallow lake, with undefined shores and muddy bottom. These accommoda- 
tions such as they were, the lawyers and judge had appropriated to their own 
use, by the very simple right of pre-occupancy. 

Such of the suckers as were in attendance, and could not at night reach their 








er I would send you an account of them. , 


| own residences, lodged, heaven knows how,—either bivouacking with the prairie 
chickens, or roosting under the trees of the nearest forest. 


effort of the maitre de cnisine to the Mareschal Strozzi, “to make forty-five | 


couverts, forthe English and Scotch officers at the rendition of Le petit Leyth, 


a Jan. 9. 


The prairie is still as flat and maddy, and heavy rains still render « canoe as 
necessary for locomotion as ever; but industry and perseverance have erected 
several hotels, a brick court house, and all the other apparatus, of a smart fron- 
tier village, and the inhabitants console themselves under the manifold inconve. 
niences of their situation, with the hope that when all the perary shall be culti- 
vated, and drained, their own streets will not be so muddy, nor their cellars so 
full of water. A mode of consolation eminently unselfish, for the consumma- 
tion can by no sanguineness of anticipation be looked for in the life time of any 
of the present occupants, and can only gladden the hearts of their successors and 
descendants. H. 

Illinois, Dec. 15. 


Memoir of Wonarch. 
PEDIGREE, CHARACTERISTICS, AND PERFORMANCES 


MONARCH, 


WITH INCIDENTAL NOTICES OF THE PERFORMANCES AND GBT OF HIS ANCESTRY. 











Actompanied with a Portrait engraved on Steel, 


By HiInsHELWOOD, from a Fainting by Troyes, 
In the possession of Col. Hampton, of South Carolina. 





The portrait which we this day present to our country subscribers is assuredly 
the most beaut:ful work of art of all the engravings that have been published ir, 
the ‘* Spirit of the Times.” We counted fully upon giving the picture last 





year ; Monarch had then been twice painted, and one of the pictures not only went 


| into the hands of the engraver, but was very nearly completed, although against 


_the wishes of the Editor, who did not think the portrait a faithful one in all 
points. The owner of the horse was then induced to make a further attempt, 
and in the Spring of 1840 Mr. Trove went over from Kentucky to the seat of 
Col. Hampton, and painted the portrait from which the accompanying engraving 
has been executed. It represents Monarch as he appeared in the Breeding Stud - 
the writer of the following Memoir often saw him last Spring, and compared the 
picture with the original time and again. Our readers may feel assured that the 
likeness is an accurate one, and they will all confess that Mr. Hinsuetwoop 
has succeeded in producing a striking and beautiful picture. 

Monarch has so often before been the subject of remark by us, both in this pa- 
per and in the “ Turf Register,” that in preparing the present Memoir we incur 
great risk of wearying the reader by repeating former observations. But it is 
fitting that sofine an engraving should be accompanied by a condensed state- 





the shivering traveller from its influesce—of food, such as it was, for the rider, | 


ters not; the object of its selection is not to accommodate the rascally lawyers | 


ment of such circumstances connected with the horse himself, his ancestry, and 

his Racing career, as will justify the praise that has been bestowed upon him 

and vindicate his claim to the high position he holds in the estimation of Turf. 
| men and Breeders. Nor shall we hesitate to make use of the great, though scat. 
tered, variety of materials before us, without any attempt to change the form of 
expression, if already embodied in such form as suits our purposes. The 
| principal materials to which we allude will be found dispersed through the “ Turf 
Register ” and the files of this paper; the English Calendars, Stud Books, and 
Sporting Magazines have, however, been freely consulted. 

Monarch was bred at the Hampton Court Stud by Wilham IV. in 1834. Noth- 
ing bred in the Royal Stud was kept beyond the first year, anda public annual! 
sale took place at Tattersalls, of the foals ‘‘on the Monday in the Derby week.” 
At the sale in 1835, the lot put up consisted of twenty-seven, and there was 
_ much competition between American and English gentlemen in the bidding. The 
| average price brought by the lot was within a fraction of One hundred and four 
| Guineas, but Monarch was knocked down at Two hundred and fifty-six—or 
about Thirteen Hundred Dollars. This was the second best price given for any 
| of the lot (only four of them bringing so high a price as Two hundred guineas) 
and it indicates the estimation in which the stock was held in England. 











Monarch was imported in the autumn of 1836, with a number of brood mares 
and young things for the same owner. In the last May number of the “ Turf 
Register” appeared some notices of Col. Hampton’s stud, by the Editor, who 
had then recently visited Columbia. From those notes we take the following 
description of Monareh :— 

He is arich satin-coated blood bay, with black legs, mane and tail, and no oth- 

jer white than astar. He isa horse of great bone and substance, and fully six- 

een hands under the standard. The finest points about him, to our taste, are 

his chest and loins: very few horses evince so much ability to pack weight. 

/He has awell proportioned head and neck, the former clean and blood-like, 

with wide nostrils, intelligent and cheerful eyes, and a throttle large and well 
detached. His arms are muscular ane strong, without any show of “ beefi- 

ness,” while his cannon bones are short and stout, the leaders standing out in 
clear relief; his knees are broad and fiat, and his pasterns unexceptionably good. 
There is no lack of bone and sinew below the knee ; the complaint of their being 
{ *< t00 small below the knee” has been the most general one urged against the im- 
| ported horses, but in this respect Monarch can even give odds to his sire, who 
is, beyond dispute, the most splendid race horse and stallion ever imported into 
the United States by “the Virginia Company.” We never saw a horse that 
we preferred to him, and had he a little more substance and strength “ behind,” 
he could not be improved. In this latter respect we prefer Monarch, whe by-the 
bye, is “the very image” of him in general appearance. Monarch’s shoulder 
is very broad, and particularly well shaped, the blades inclining well back in the 

sway, forming with his loin and quarters an arch of remarkable strength. 
His chest is very roomy and well shaped, giving the utmost freedom to his 
“respiratory organs, and instead of being slight or cut up in the waist, he 
is very deep through the flank, while his barrel is ribbed home with a de- 
gree of power, that reminds one forcibly of the Great Plenipo, or of the 
portraits of old imported Messenger. About his thigh and stifle Mo. 
narch is especially good, while his hocks could not possibly be improved ; the 
‘leaders are so detached’ that they can be" traced from his pastern to the hock, 
and it oceurred to us while looking at the formation of his legs from the stifle 
to the ground, that perhaps no horse in the Union was so well calculated to cross 
with Eclipse mares ; it would be impossible to throw out a curb on legs like these. 
From the elbow to the knee, and from the whirlbone to the hock, few horses 
can measure with him. His pasterns are flexible and of good length, while his 
feet are well shaped and sound as Spanish dollars. Monarch was a remarkeble 
steady goer, gathering quick and with as much ease as any horse we have ever 
seen. He moved with a long, rating, business-like stroke, coming well down to 


all abroad at times, with seemingly no ability to get into his stride, but Monarch 
could not be taken by surprise ; his action was so even and mechanical that he 
was always ready, and like a well constructed machine, was propelled with « 
greater or less degree of velocity, as directed by the controlling influence of his 
rider. Added to all this he is remarkably fine tempered, ran on his courage, ané 
had a nice idea of “ perpetual motion.” 

Monarch, foaled in 1834, was got by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker. 
Delphine—bred in 1825 by Mr. Petre—was out of My Lady by Comus, and she 
out of The Colonel's dam by Delpini; The Colonel’s dam out of Tipple Cy- 
der by King Fergus, and she out of Sylvia by Young Marske, out of Ferret 
by abrother to Sylvio—Regulus—Lord Morton’s Arabian—Mixbury—Mulso 
Bay Turk—Bay Bolton—Coneyskins—Hutton’s Grey Barb—Byerley Turk— 
Bustler. 

Nothing can be 1icher than this pedigree! Priam, the Eclipse and wonder 
of his day, united in himself the most desirable crosses from Orville ard Elea 
nor—the rivals of their day, and the latter the only winner of both the Derby 
and the Oaks. Whisker, the own brother of Whalebone, both winners of the 
Derby, and best horses of their day—also rivals in fame to the Eleanor stock— 
the true “ Prunella sort."—Comus, Delpini, King Fergus, Young Marske, &c., 
all have been renowned in the annals of the English Turf. 

That he comes from a racing family will be further apparent when the reader 





his work, with no clambering nor dwelling. We frequently see a fast horse 
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+ ve pot and produce of his maternal ancestry. Delphine was 
"ned performer upon the turf. She came out in her two year old 
a petre's, in 1827, and won £105 at Manchester. The following 
* yon £210 at Doncaster, and the Cups at Richmond and Northaller- 
4 \g99 she won the Gold Cup at Pontefract, and the King’s Plate at 
a yeing withdrawn from the Turf, she passed successively through the 
* \(y, Gully, Mr. Goring. and Lord Lichfield, from whom she was pur- 
|, pis late Majesty William IV. in 1833, and passed into the Royal Stud 
“og Court, where she remained until it was broken up after his death in 
js year, on the 25th of Oct., at the sale of the Stud, she was bought 
, Tattersall; she was at the time in foal to Plenipo. She was subse- 
“J to Col Hampton, her present owner, for 500 Guineas, and was im. 
* Charleston, S. C., in Nov., 1838. The following is a list o 


THE PRODUCE OF DELPHINE. } 
«3. Ch. c. Stapleton, by Velucipede......... Mr. Gully. 
x39, Ch. c. Leander, by Langar ......-...... Mr. Goring. 
233, Br. c. Toss-up, by Velocipede .......... Lord Lichfield. 
334, B. c. Monarch, by Priam.........-... 
23. Ch. f. Tine Queen, by Priam......... ! 
436. Slipped foal to Nolin y kmaceamieke wee His Majesty. 
337. Missed to Emilins............. ana 


i338. Slipped foal to Plenipo................. Mr. Tattersall. 


39. Ch. c. Herald, by Plenipo..........- 
i340. Slipped twins to Imp. Hybiscus.. ...- Col. Hampton. 


\ow stinted to Imp. Priam. 
on, Delphine’s first colt, was sent to the Continent at an early age. 
-wos a winner at Epsom and Reigate in his 3 yr. old form. Toss-up 
@ \. twice; he was not placed in the Derby of 1836—won by Bay Mid- 
OW yi at the Newmarket July Meeting of that year he beat Lord Exe- 
7, Jemmy, ina match, T. Y. C., £100 a side, h. ft., with 6 to 5 on Toss-up. 
Fue Old Sporting Magazine says—* It was a very pretty and sharp-run af- 





Fy half a length at the finish :—even betting, the winner for choice.”— 
ys dyghton Meeting, the same year, Lord Lichfield paid forfeit on him in a 
"3. Lord Exeter's Toga. We find no further mention of him in the 


endar. 

) comes next, and his performances will be found further on. The 
Jelphine’s Produce was The Queen, own sister to Monarch. So well 
sas Col. Hampton with his former purchase, that at the next sale of the 
Court Stud, he purchased The Queen for One Hundred and Ninety 


, came out in 1838; she won all her stakes in that year, and never 
co til! she met Boston at the Newmarket Course, at Petersburg, Va. 
in of Sept., 1839. She put up that champion of the Turf in a second 
heat to better time than had ever before been made on that course. 
atly to the race, she was sold to the owner of Boston for $8000, the 

e ever paid in America for a filly. The week following she won a three 
eat Broad Rock, Va., beating four others ; she was then withdrawn 
Turf, upon which she certainly ranked as one of the very best of her 


comes Herald, by Plenipo, engaged in the Peyton Stake of thirty sub- 
.at $5000 each, $1000 forfeit, Four mile heats, to come off over the 
e Course, Tenn., in 1843. We have frequently seen him, and he is 
, oue of the most promising of the nominations in that great affair. 
et now to Monarch’s maternal grand dam, My Lady by Comus. She 
od by Mr. Wyvill in 1818; she came out in 1820, in the name of Mr. 
aud won 180gs. and 80gs. at York, and 80gs. at Pontefract ; the next 
sue won the Gascoigne Stakes at Doncaster, and the year following, in 
e'sname, she won 100gs. at Doncaster, and 70gs. at Lincoln. 
was now put to the breeding stud, and the first of her produce, Barbara, 
~ @). Laird, was a winner; the next, was Delphine, who as was stated above 
r winner; the next, was Apollonia, bred in 1829, by Whisker, likewise a 
We do not find that the three next of her produce, Frankenstein, 
» Roche, and Burysdorf, started at all. In 1834, she produced Lord Ches- 
s Jereed, by Sultan, who in his two year old form won 350gs. at York, 
e Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, the only times he ever started. He 
one time first favorite for the Derby of 1837, but did not start; in 1838 
wered at Twelve Guineas. 
Lady was imported in 1837, by the Messrs. Corbins, of Virginia. On 
usage she dropped Passenger, by Langar, whose brilliant career upon our 
0 1839, and 1840, is familiar to all sportsmen. Shortly after his last race 
‘enton, he died of lockjaw, the property of Maj. Ringgold. 
Ausnow go one step further back to Monarch’s g. g. dam, the dam of My 
She was a Delpini mare, who died in 1826; her produce in 1825, by 
‘er, was The Colonel, for whom William IV. gave 2500gs. He was the 
| nous horse of his day,—won the St. Leger in 1828, and ran a dead heat 
Om ‘wland for the Derby ! 
~ Bu more need be said of the blood of Monarch! He is not only what is 
a. ally called well-bred, but he comes from the most fashionable stock, and 
i running stock—the best possible recommendation for Monarch in the 
ting Stud. 
‘ealer how upon his Racing career. Monarch came out in the Autumn 
Ni, being then a 3 yr. old, at Columbia, S. C., and the following is the 
‘Ol his first race :— 
ilunbia, S.C., Thursday, Nov. 23.—Jockey Club Purse $400, free for all ages, 3 yr. 


is carrying 90ibs.—4, 102—5, 112—6, 120—7 and upwards, 126lbs. ; 3lbs. allowed 
mares and geldings. Two miie heats. 





SS ee RE PME ED RE ee ee ee 2s 
‘chardson's ch. m. Betsey Barter, by Crusader, dam by Little Billy, 5 yrs.. 3 2 
' Guignard’s b. m. Gaértella, by Sir Charles, dam oy Shylock, 5 yrs....... 2 dist. 
‘mith's ch. c. Short Robin, by Marcellus, dam by Darling Dove, 3 yrs....-.. 4 dr. 
i. Adams’ gr.c. Leiber, by Mons. Tonson, dam by Oscur, 4 yrs......----. dist. 
“sch. f, Ellen Perey, by Godolphin, dam by Bedfoid, 3 yrs........... coos Gist. 


Time, 3:55—3:58. 
adriella had a very bad start in the second heat, which lost her 70 or 80 
' The Priam colt is a trump; nay, ¢he ace of trumps. He won with all 
could have distanced the field in either heat.” 


we Saturday following he galloped for the Hampton Plate. 
‘una, S.C., Saturday. Nov. 25.—** The Hampton Pilate,” entrance equal to the 
“weof the Plate, weights as before. Two mile heats. 

ade Hampton's Imp. b c. Monarch, by Priam, out of Delphine by 


St, S918 ...0-0¢00denaueel 


© Volumbia, he went over 





“cnpton Course, Augusta, Ga., Thursday, Feb. 8.—Purse $600, weights as before. 

‘ree mile heats. 

‘“¢ Hampt om’s Imp. b. c. Monarch, by Priam—Delphine by Whisker,3 yrs.. 1 1 

Himmond’s er m. Sally Vandyke, by Henry, soe »Y ii . je ecient: ot 
Time, 6:25 -. 


“© imported colt, a ‘monarch’ indeed, in symmetry, size, and beauty, was 
“rte at about dollars to cents, Sally being amiss—though unable to put 
‘ue best day she ever saw. Monarch won both heats without running a 
The rain was pouring down incessantly all day.’’ 
“* Avgusta, Col. Hampton started his stable for the Charleston races by 
“\ Road. When the downward train of cars arrived within a mile of 
“‘ock, the locomotive ran off the road, and drew after it the tender, the 
“cars, and several freight-cars, and also a car containing Col. Hampton’s 
"several others. Many horses were injured, and Monarch so severely, 
"’S presumed at the time he never would be able to start again. At 
“4 | was understood that Billy Townes, Gerow, and Monarch, would en- 
““e Jockey Club Puree of $690, at Charleston, Three mile heats, to be 
"© the 224 of February, and a stake had been entered into on this sup- 
* ‘or $500, h ft. Monarch was of course not entered. 
. ‘he effects of his accident, he did not recover so as to start again til] 
“ing autumn. He then came out at Columbia, S. C., and made his 
“e of four miles. 


ae S.C., Tuesday, Nov. 20—Jockey Club Purse $700, weights as before. Four 
~ 8. 


Waa 
ban Hampton’s Imp. b. c. Monarch, by Priam, out of Delphine by Whis- 


wot ccnn ence coco nge Jase eel saben a tars kane lesesocedduithkeods 1 
Goodwyn’s ch. h. Big John, 4 ee dam by Hamiltonian, 5 yrs.... 2 dr 
ime, 8:07. 





during six meetings, 
Four mileday. He 
tended a single yard—waiting on Big John until he entered the last stretch, he 


passed him without difficulty, and beat him only a length or two. Big John was 
then withdrawn. 


in advance. 


ine second best price brought by any of the seven filly foals put up. } 





old, by Ohio, out of a hus mare. 











539 
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“Gil. Patrick, after riding sixteen winning races at New York this season, 
reached Columbia just in season to mount Monarch the 
brought him home an easy winner, having never been ex- 


Monarch was the favorite at 3 and 4 to 1.” 
He next appears on the La Fayette Course, at Augusta, Georgia. 


—— Lafayette Course, Augusta, Ga., Dec. 13—Purse $1500, weights as before. Four mile 


heats. 
“Sve Hampten’s Imp. b. c. Afonarch, by Priam, out of Delphine by Whis- 

snd fe Loin Tart rte eet ssessteeesccesese: 0 SR itp: Lag able tel. 1 1 
Hammond & Lovell’s ch. c. G Vi : ooee 
Dr. J.G. Gaignand's ch. 5. Cladhape,petgree aibewn, 670. 8 


» ped oo unknown, 6 yrs 
‘ Time, 8: 10—8:36. 
“ The betting on this race was 3 and 4to 1 on Monarch against the field. Mo- 


narch was in superb condition, Gerow appeared to be rather lame, and Clodhop- 
per looked pretty well. They all went off at a moderate pace, Gerow taking 
the lead ; there was no dash at the start, all seemed contented to wait, and 
soon took places single file, Clodhopper 2d, and Monarch last. They came 
round the Ist mile, all in hand, waiting upon each other; the 2d mile was per- 
fermed much in the same way, and on the back stretch in the 3rd, Clodhopper 
went up to Gerow and challenged, when they both went at it at their full speed, 
Monarch trailing a little in the rear, under a hard pull, and when about half a 
mile from home, he closed in upon them with all the ease imaginable, and drew 


clear, under 2 hard pull, and came home in beautiful style about’ a length 
ahead. 


“* Second Heat.—The betting now was principally between Gerow and Clod. 


hopper. At the start they went off at a common exercising gallop, each wait- 
ing upon the other to make play; they went so slow, that a facetious chap in 


the stand offered to bet 5 to 1 they wouldn’t come round by sun down. They 


continued in this amusing manner for the first two rounds, when old Clodhopper 
began to move his legsa little faster, made running and lapped, and after a pretty 
lively rally down the quarter-stretch, succeeded in passing his competitors, and 
came in a-head at the termination of the 3d mile, and went away on the 4th, 


still retaining the lead. On nearing the last round, Monarch, as in the first 
heat, marched past them under a hard pull, and came home five or six lengths 
The contest between Gerow and Clod. for the supremacy was in- 
teresting, and won by the former by about a length.” 


1839. Washington Course, Charleston, S. C., Wednesday, Feb. 20—Jockey Club Purse $1000, 
weights as before. Four mile heats. 
Col. Wade Hampton’s Imp. b.c. Monarch, by Priam, out of Delphine by Whis- 
ker, 4 yrs Gil. Patrick. 1 1 
W.H. B. Richardson’s ch. c. Trident, by Bertrand Jr., out of Little Venus by Sir 
William of Transport, 3 yrs 
Lovell & Hammond’s Imp. b. f. Florida Hepburn, by Tramp, out of Miss Armstrong 
a Pn I re oa eae ek RE nines 96 ~Sndkenaemeatensmaee-e 2 dr 
Time, 8:07—8:55. 


‘Monarch was the favorite at 10 to 1, and might as well have walked over 
for the purse, for he was not obliged to extend himself in any part of the race, 


though the last two miles of the Ist heat were run in 3:51.” 


—— Washington Course, Charleston, S. C., Saturday, Feb. 23—The ‘‘ Tattersall Whip,’, 
presented by RicHaRD TATTERSALL, Esq , of London, to the S.C. Jockey Club, 
united to a subscription of $200 each, (upon the principle which governs the race 
for ‘* The Whip” in England.) Four miles. 

Col. Wade Hampton’s Imp. b. c. Monarch, by Priam, out of Delphine by 

I 0k cesta beneewnen 


Gil. Patrick being directed to gallop Monarch round, he went off at about 
half-speed. Near the termination of the 3d mile, his owner complied with the 
urgent wishes of his friends, and ordered Gil. ‘‘to pull him steady and let him 
go.” Bracing him with a hard pull, Gil. brushed him the 4th mile, which he 
ran with the greatest ease in 1:48, with 111 lbs. up! 

After this race, Col. Hampton refused $20,000 for Monarch, indeed he has 
frequently been offered and refused that sum for him. He was now throwr ou; 
of training, till the autumn of this year, when he was again taken up. But a 
day or two before the return of Col. H. from Virginia, Monarch in galloping 
upon his private eourse, met with an aceident by striking his foot on a stone, or 
some other hard substance, by which he sprung the leader of his right fore leg, 
and he was in consequence withdrawn from the Turf. 

From the above details, the reader will perceive that Monarch never lost a 
heat, and that he was never put up. Nor had Col. Hampton in his strong sta- 
ble any thing that could give him a trial. In his 4 yr. old form, he more than 
once beat Imp. Emily, herself a distinguished winner in South Carolina and 
Georgia, giving her 27 Ibs. 

Monarch made his first season in 1840 at the Woodlands, under the charge of 
Stewart, his usual trainer, at $100. At that price he had had wm the middle of 
June fifty-five mares besides his owner’s. Among this number were the dams of 
Wagoner, of Portsmouth, of Gano, of Sorrow and other good ones ; among the 
untried ones who went to him, we can recall the names of Mary Blunt, Bolivia, 
Bay Maria, etc. In the autumn he was sent out to Kentucky to the Hon. Henry 
Clay, and he will make his next season in the neighborhood of Lexington in that 
state. 

We cannot more appropriately close this memoir than by quoting the remarks 


walked over. 


of avery keen judge of horses, familiar with the Turf; we allude to our excel- 
lent correspondent and friend, “N. of Arkansas.” In writing us after he had 
received the intelligence that Monarch had broke down, he thus expresses him- 
self, 


“T deeply regret to learn from them that Monarch has let down. His spirited 


owner does not care a farthing for the pecuniary loss he has sustained, but 
there is a feeling which I knew not how to define, coupled with the ownership 
of a noble horse, that makes the laurels he wins dearer to the owner, than any 
one, a stranger to such feeling, can imagine. 
thing, the accomplishment of which would have given Col. Hampron so much 
pleasure, as to have seen Menarch and Boston come together, both fine as silk, 
and making a fling for fame. 
Uniting as he does, so very many fashionable hard-bottomvd crosses, it will be 
one of the unaccountable things if he does not get racers of the first order. I 
prefer him to any untried stallion in America ” 


I do not believe there was any 


In the breeding stud he will be invaluable, 





The Death of Tom Moody. 
THE NOTED WHIPPER-IN; WELL KNOWN TO THE SPORTSMEN OF SHROPSHIRE. 


You all know Tom Moody, the whipper-in, well ; 
The bell just done tolling was honest Tom’s knell ; 
A more able sportsman ne'er followed a hound, 
Thro’ a country well-known to him fifty miles round ; 
No hound ever open’d with Tom in the wood, 
But he’d challenge the tone, and could tell if "twas good— 
And all with attention, would eagerly mark, 
When he cheer’d up the pack—* Hark : 
To Rockwood, hark ! hark ! 
High !—Wind him! and cross him! 
Now Rattler, boy !—hark !” 


Six crafty earth-stoppers, in hunter’s green drest, 
Supported poor Tom to an “ earth” made for rest : 
His horse, which he styl’d his ‘* Old Soul,” next appear’d 
On whose forehead the brush of his last fox was rear’d ; 
Whip, cap, boots, and spurs, in a trophy were bound, 
And here and there follow’d an old straggling hound. 
Ah! no more at his voice yonder vales will they trace ! 
Nor the Wrekin* resound his first burst in the chace ! 

« With high over !—Now press him ! 

Tally ho! tally ho!” 


Thus Tom spoke his friends, e’er he gave up his breath— 
‘*Since I see you're resolv’d to be in at the death, 
One favor bestow—'tis the last I shall crave— 
Give a rattling view-halloo thrice over my grave : 
And uuless at that warning I lift up my head, 
My boys, you may fairly conclude { am dead !” 
Honest Tom was obey’d, and the shout rent the sky, 
For ev'ry voice join’d in the Tally-ho cry. 

“ Tally-ho!—Hark forwards ! 

Tally-ho !—Tally-ho!” 
* The famous mountain in Shropshire. 


., claims the name of Pathfinder for a bay colt, 2 yrs. 





Urret Wrient, 
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HINTS TO LADIES ON DRIVING. 


Riding on Horsebeck and Driving compared—Fashionabie and 

Harness— Horses calculated for the use of Ladies—inepecting the poset mag and 
putting the Horses together—The Art of Driving: tuning, driving up and down hitls— 
The necessity of using a Drag: Tongue’s Patent Drag 1ecommended—Horses Rearing 
and Kicking—The use of the Whip—Horses Si.ying—Passing and Meeting other Car- 
riages—Presence of Mind—Extraordinary Fortitude of a Lady on Doncaster Race 
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“* Shew us the youthful handsome charioteer, 
Firm in his seat, and running his career.”—Prior, 


“Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had fants to hide.”—Popg. 





The elegant seat of an accomplished horsewoman can only be acquired by the 
introductory lessons of an experienced master, and is rendered perfect by prac- 
tice. For this purpose we find many individuals in Jarge towns and fashionable 
wateiing-places who make a profession of teaching the noble art of horseman- 
ship; but I am not aware of any artiste ever having commenced in giving les- 
sons on the science of driving. ‘This appears somewhat extraordinary, as it is 
most unquestionably an accomplishment requiring considerable attention and 
dexterity to perform with that ease and confidence without which no person can 
be an adept in the art, norcan they execute the necessary evolutions with safety 
to themselves or theircompanions. It is easy to distinguish at a glance whether 
a person who is driving be accustomed to it, and whether, by their experience, 
care, aud judgment, they are capable of contending against and averting those 
little casualties which, under the direction of injudicious drivers, terminate in 
serious consequences. 

The Fashion of the age has dictated that four-wheeled carriages should be 
considered the oniy consistent vehicles for the use of ladies, and thus, for once 
at least, reason and propriety go hand in hand with the changeful goddess. Gigs, 
or two-wheeled carriages, under whatsoever denomination they may be described, 
are by no means safe, therefore are not adapted for the use of the fair sex, whose 
safety and convenience must at all times engross our paramount attention. It is 
with this feeling that I have been induced to offer these remarks, and I must take 
this opportunity of observing, that these few pages are merely presented ag 
“cautionary notes ;” and however imperfect they may be in many points, inas 
much as many little observances may be omitted which ought to have been no- 
ticed, and many things may appear trivial which are set forth as requisite, never- 
theless I trust some hints may arise which are worthy of attention ; and that if I 
have been over scrupulous in pointing out such objects as might, by being neg- 
lected, admit of an accident, I have been induced to be thus particular in order 
to avert danger. With these assurances I feel confident that those kind ladiea 
who may honor my remarks with their perusal and consideration will assume the 
charecters of gentle critics, and make some allowance for the imperfections 
which they detect. 

In choosing carriages applicable for the purpose which is now the subject of 
comment, there arise several circumstances which must guide the user in making 
an eligible selection. If London or the drives in the neighborhood of watering- 
places aud other large towns are to be the scene of action, the low phaeton, ge- 
nerally denominated “ the King’s patent,” will be found most suitable. The de- 
sign of these carriages was first approved of and introduced by his late Majesty 
George the Fourth, whose superior taste on such subjects has never even been 
questioned ; and knowing that Monarch’s study of all that was easy and luxu- 
rious on such occasions, itis almost unnecessary to add that they are particularly 
caleulated for lounging in, ani thereby enjoying a drive as drives ef pleasure 
ought to be sought for. They afford the utmost ease from the peculiar construe- 
tion of the back and seats, whilst the springs are so formed as to render the mo- 
tiop of the carriage particularly agreeable. There is une circumstance, however, 
which renders them not exactly calculated for travelling or country purposes : 
the horses are so attached as to be a considerable distance from the carriage, and 
they have consequently to perform greater efforts, especially up hills, than when 
the constiuction is more compact. They are calculated to be drawn by one 
horse, or by two ponies, the latter being the correct representation, and doubt- 
less the most imposing appearance ; but the draught is not too great for one 
horse when moderate work only is required. 

For country purj ses, small cab-phaetons, with a seat behind, either fixed or 
made to turn over when not in use, are greatly in vogue, and being lighter in 
their draught than the former, with the additional convenience of containing 
more room for luggage or parcels, may be selected as being the most useful, es- 
pecially ifthey should at any time be required to convey the family to the neigh- 
boring towns on shopping excursions. Vehicles of a larger description are 
scarcely consistent for the use which is now under consideration. 

The neatest harness that is used is that which has the principal buckles co- 
vered with leather to correspond with the other parts, the terrets and large buek- 
les only being of brass or German silver, which indeed must necessarily be made 
of metal, as the friction from the reins so quickly wears them if covered, as to 
render them very shabby ina short time: a new invention, however, has lately 
been introduced, of lining the inside or wearing parts with metal or ivory ; it 
has a very neat and imposing appearance, but not having used any, I cannot 
speak as to its durability. White leather hand-pieces are fancied by some, but 
they are not to be recommended for several reasons : in the first place, they re- 
quire to be cleaned with pipe-clay, which, if ever so well done, comes off upon 
the dress, unless a great quantity of size is contained in the composition, and that 
causes them to be stiff and harsh; independent of which they must be, for the 
convenience of cleaning, attached to the principal reins by means of buckles, 
which are apt to catch on the dash-iron ; besides, the buckles increase the weight 
of the rein at an inconvenient part. A nice light brown leather hand-piece is by 
far the most preferable, which, if the servant is careful ia washing thoroughly 
with skimmed milk, is always clean and pleasant to the touch; and this, being 
sewn to the other part, hasa much neater appearance than when superfluous 
buckles are used. Here I must beg leave, withthe utmost deference to supe- 
rior taste, to offer a remark on the material of gloves ; and although kid are most 
frequently worn for this purpose, I think they ought to give place to very thin 
white doe or roe skin, or wash-leather. Kid gloves do not appear consistent for 
riding or driving ; and I imagine if Mr. Brummel had been consulted on the sub- 
ject, he would have agreed with me: there is not body enough in them to pro- 
tect the fingers from the friction of the reins, neither do they soeffectually pro 
vent the latter from slipping as those which do not present so sinooth a surface : 
add to which, their appearance is not so appropriate. 5 

The next thing that appears to call for attention is the whip, but as it is an 
instrument in general so well manufactured, and that so light and elegant, little 
remains to be said: the selection will become altogether a matter of taste: the 
only thing Ican suggest is, not to choose one with silver ferrules, as they are 
sure to soil the gloves, which brass ones do not; ivory ones are apt to break, 
and very soon change color, assuming adirty yellow hue. Lancewood is gene- 
rally preferred, as being the nicest material for the stick, and it is decidedly the 
best ; it seldom warps or changes its form, especially if carefully hung up by 
means of a little loop attached just between the bow of the thong and the stick : 
whips should never be hung close to a wall, as it is almost sure to draw them 
out of form. 

In selecting horses to be driven by ladies, the utmost care and attention is re 
quisite in choosing thuse that are good-tempered and have good mouths: with- 
out being hasty and impetuous, they should be lively, and should run well up 
to the bit, otherwise they are difficult to drive, and conseqvently dangerous. Tv 
be under the necessity of continually using the whip to uige them forwards is 4 
disagreeable task, and one which few ladies will submit to. If a pair of horses or 
ponies be made use of, it is very important that they possess similar tempers, and 
have been taught to run well together: if one works more freely or pulls at the 
bit more than the other, they never can be driven with pleasure by the most 
expert coachman—but as this matier may In some — be obviated, I shall 
endeavor to describe by what method in the proper place. When one horse 
only is driven, an additional, or, a8 it 18 commonly called, a safety-rein is fre- 
quently made use of, but I cannot recommend its adoption. It is attached to 
the lower bar of the bit, and, passing on each side of the dash iron, lies at 
the bottom of the carriage: its intention is as «» auxiliary in case of a horse 
but I am inclined to believe that nine times out of ten the con- 


sree, Ber din gathering it up is more likely to add to than diminish the: 


fusion occasione 
danger. . , ; 

Previously to ascending the carriage, every driver of experience takesa survey 
of the horses and harness to ascertain if allbe right. However confisential and 
au fait in this department the servant may be, it is a custom which never ought 
to be neglected : the improper position uf a single buckle or strap may occasion 
a serious accident : a change of servants may take place, and the fresh one, by 
not adjusting the harness as formerly, aad by not putting the horses to the car- 
riage in their accustomed manner, may, without any blame being attributable to 
him, make such en alteration as to render them difficult to drive and probably 
restive. The bridle requires to be adapted in such a manner that the horse can- 
not see behind or above the winkers ; there is a buckle on each side of the head, 
and a buckle and billet which carries the bit, by which means this matter is east 
ly arranged. The curb chains should be examined, that they be linked at the 
proper length : if the animal pulled harder than was agreeable when driven last, 
it may be necessary to curb him rather tighter, and to buckle his rein on to & 
lower bar of the bit: on the contrary, if he did not run sofficiently up to his bit, 
the curb-chain must be let out, and the rein put to a higher position. The cheek 
of the bit, or that loop which is parallel with the mouth- iece, is the pa! ~ 
vere; the upper bar or aperture in the side of the bit ranks next ; and er, - 
descending allords a greater degree of severity : therefore the position “4 
reins must be determined by the degree of hardness of the animal’s mouth; a. 
the same time bearing in mind that ot will not always pull at the bit alike, 
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A little symptomatic fever, by rendering the tongue dry, will cause a eto , 
his bit, 


bear upon and drive to a dead mouth; or if any little circumstance m 
have ired to ruffle his temper, it will very probably make a difference in 
his way of going, for which due allowance must be made. _The collar must 
likewise be inspected : if too long, it will create so much friction as to produce 
sore shoulders ; if too short, it will choke the horse when going up hill. Its 
bearing on the shoulders is of great importance : if it be too wide, it is suge to 
ll the poor animal ; this may in pened be obviated by buckling the 
Canes tighter, and by inserting a shorter kidney-link if it be a pair-horse equi- 
, otherwise the hames may be rendered somewhat closer by contracting the 
strap at the bottom. Constant wear always renders a collar somewhat wider ; 
therefore it is necessary to ascertain if these alternatives have been attended to. 
It is true that these are matters for the groom or harness-maker to inspect ; 
nevertheless, it is desirable that the driver should be acquainted with them, 


and ascertain that everything is nicely fitted. The pleasure of a drive must be 


vastly enhanced by the conviction that every part of the harness is so accurate- 
ly made and carefully put on that no pain can be produced to the animals that 
wear it. In examining the pad, it is necessary to observe that there is suffi- 
cient stuffing to keep it off the back part of the withers; for, although it does 
not sustain much weight even in single harness, and in double harness not any, 
yet there is considerable friction, which will in time create an unpleasant wound, 
and is very likely to cause a horse so injured to plunge. The office of the 
crupper being to keep the pad in its proper situation, it must be proportioned 
in its length, so that it may have that effect—without being so long as to fall 
either side of the centre of the horse's back by which its power is lost, or so 
short as to cut the animal's tail. !f « single-horse carriage be the vehicle used, 
akicking-strap passes througi: a iovp in the crupper, and is buckled to each 
side of the shafts: this is a necessary appendage: but breechings I do not 
approve of : even in hilly countries, the dragisa much more efficacious reme- 


_ dy for retarding the velocity of the carriagé : it effectually relieves the horses 


from unnecessary labor, and, supposing that to be the only consideration, it is 
one which humanity alone renders imperative. There is a drag invented which 
can be made use of with the greatest ease by the driver without stopping the 
carriage or removing from the seat ; therefore there is no excuse for its omis- 
sion. The belly-vand on the off-side of a single-horse harness should be turned 
once round, or, as it is technically expressed, “lap round” the shaft. The 
length of the traces must be determined by the length of the horses; the shor- 
ter iacy are, and consequentlythe nearer the horses are to their work, the easi- 
er they will perform their labor. Both in double and single-horse carriages, so 
that they are sufficiently distant that their hocks cannot touch the splinter-bar, 
it is all that is required ; and the pole-pieces must be so adapted as to allow 
the horses to work freely without permitting the carriage to run against them 
on declining ground ; but if they be too short, as a matter of course they will 
prevent the animals from performing their work. I once rode with a most 
conceited, at the same time ignorant coachman—at least as he was so denomi- 
nated by virtue of his occupation—who overlooked for several miles this impor- 
tant adjustment ; having made several remarks to him, which he treated rather 
cavalierly and uncourteously, | was determined in this instance to let him work 
the discovery himself, when, afier having used the whip rather freely, he ex- 
claimed, “I do not know what is the matter with this off-wheel horse : I can- 
not get him up to his collar, and he is usually a freeworker !"—‘ How should 
, “ I answered him ; “ do you not sce that he is poled up so tight that he 
eapnot reach it ?” He did condescend to alter it, when as a matter of course 
the horse performed his part as usual. can 

In driving a pair of horses much depends, as the road term expresses it, in their 
being well put together ; that is, that the harness be nicely adapted to any little 
variation in the size and temper of the horses. The inside traces require to be 
rather shorter than the outer ones, and the coupling reins of that exact length 
that each horse, when running up to his collar, feels the same impression from 
his bit. The horse which carries his head the highest should have his coupling 
rein passed underneath that of his partner, and they should run with their heads 
somewhat inclining inwards: if either offers to bear away from the pole, his 
coupling-rein must be passed through the throat latch of the other, and with 
some it may be necessary thus to confine them both. It may here be necessary 
to observe, that the coupling-reins are those which are on the inside, and cross 
from one horse to the other : and the draught-reins are those which run on the 
oatside. When one horse is found to go rather more freely than his partner, it 
may sometimes be obviated by shortening both his reins and letting out those 
of his companion; but even this will not succeed if one be of a very high-met- 
tled disposition and the other sluggish ; likewise, if one horse be inclined to car- 

his head or lean more to one side than the other, by altering the proportion of 
the draught and coupling-reins he will probably be made to go pleasantly with- 
out passing his rein through the throat-latch ; these little matters can only be 
determined by trying them. 


When the carriage is brought to the door, the end of the reins should be 
passed back through the terret on the off-side, or hung upon the bearing-hook, 
or the servant who brings the carriage should remain im it with the reins in his 
hand until the driver takes them from him; but by no means should they be 
laid over the dash-iron, a very frequent but very slovenly and unsafe practice. 
Horses that are in high spirits are ready to be “ off even before the inmates 
of the carriage have seated themselves, and it is very irregular for the driver to 
have to scramble for the reins at such acrisis. The sagacity of horses soon 
teaches them when the note of preparation is sounded, and bad management, 
horry, and confusion will quickly render the most docile fractious and ungovern- 
able ; they should be accustomed to stand quietly till all the party have taken 
sea's and are prepared “to start.”’ 

lf the reins are, as I have before described, passed back through the terret or 

: 1s ended on the bearing-hook, the driver, previously to ascending the carriage, 
mist take them in his right hand together with the whip, unless the latter has 
her: placed in the socket, and when seated pass the reins to the left-hand, 
sin ply dividing them with the fore-finger ; that is, the near-side rein lies between 
thai and the middle-finger, anc the off-side rein over the fore-finger with the 
thumb on the top of it. The fall ofthe reins passing along tlie palm of the hand 
drops down by the front of the wrist; the knuckles of the hand inclining down- 
wards, will cause the thumb to be held somewhat forwards; the lower part of 
the arm should form an acute angle with the’ upper part ; thus the left hand will 
cover not quite one-half, but more than one-third of the body ; the elbow is 
also to be turned a little outwards. An easy position of the hand and arm adds 
vasily to the gracefulness of the driver, independent of which it augments the 
power and command over the horses. Nothing looks more unbecoming than to 
see the left hand extended as though endeavoring to take hold of the horses’ 
tails, and the left side advanced as if to present to your companion the left 
shoulder. Indeed, if anything, the right side of the body should be most for 
ward; it conveys an air of friendship towards those who are by your side, at the 
same tite that it renders the driver more quickly able to make use of the right 
hand either with the whip or in the management of the reins. There are times 
when it must be called in aid, although the less it be used the better: nuthing 


proclaims want of practice more than to see the reins constantly separated—‘hat | 


Is, one in each hand. 

Before the horses are allowed to “set off,” the reins must be drawn up, and 
the eye throwa upon them to observe if they are even, not only as regards their 
being run fiat through the terrets with the smooth part uppermost, but to ascer- 
tain if they be of the right length, which, when the horses are standing properly, 
may generally be distinguished : a gentle inclination of the hand will then be an 
intimation to the “highbred cattle” that ‘all's right.” 


When it is necessary to draw to the near side of the road, if it be only in a | 


trifing degree, and the horses have fine mouths. it may be done by a turn of the 
wrist; that is, by bending the fore-finger towards the body ; or, if that is not 
sufficiew, by holding the near-side rein fast between the finger and thumb, and 
allowing the other to draw through the hand, aud at the same time drawing the 
hand a little back: otherwise the right hand must be brought in requisition. 
Thus; take hold of the off-side rein between the middle and fore-finger ; just 
ee)arate them (the reins), and take hold of the near-side rein with the fore-finger 
and thumb of the right hand; then pass the lett hand along the near-side rein as 
far as may be found necessary, immediately replacing the off-rein in its accus- 
tomed place in the left hand; that is, hetween the middle and fore-finger; the 
right hand is thus again left at liberty to make use of the whip if required. which 


may sometimes be necessary if the off-side horse hangs back, instead of running 


up to his bit and turning the pole. 

Turning or bearing to the right is usually performed by dropping the whip- 
hand on the off-side, and drawing it as much as may be required to obtain obe- 
dience from the steeds; in this case it may be necessary on some occasions to 
apply the whip to the near side horse, to perform which the off-rein must be 
momentarily taken in the right hand, whilst the left is passed down, which, clo- 
sing upon the rein, holds it fast, and thus liberates the right arm. When the 
horses have yielded sufficiently, the reins are brought to an equal length by 
allowing the shortest to slip through the fingers. ‘The same directions will 
enable the driver tu turn the horses completely round on either side, by shorten- 
ing or drawing the reins in a similar manner, but to a greater degree. Most 
carriages of the preseut day are so constructed that they will turn upon the 
ground they stand upon, or nearly so; that is, the fore-wheels lock quite under 
+e body ; notwithstanding which it is advisable if there be room, to take a 
little sweep; it looks better, and the horses are not so liable to injury from 
hitting their legs as when they are compelled to cross them hastily. The whip- 
hand im this, as indeed on every occasign should be kept as much at liberty as 


_gpossible. It may be required to keep the outside borse up to his work, and 


“thereby to make the turn in a tnasterly manner; it has a very slovenly appear- 
ance, when two horses are driven together, to see them not working in unison 
with each other, and their performances cannet at all times be exacted without a 
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ittle from the whip. Let me, however, observe, I am not advocating 
its use by way of punishment or with severity, bat merely to remind the animals 
of what is required. The voice is at all times an uncertain intimation, and in all 
preety affects the horse upon whom it is not intended to create excite- 
ment. 

Should either horse endeavor to rise out of the trot into the canter. the right | 
hand is to be laid very steadily on his rein. and, by drawing smoothly and quietly ! 
at his bit, encourage him to resume his proper pace ; for this purpose it is fre- 
quently necessary to slacken the pace, and again to increase it as the impetuous | 
steed becomes reconciled. At all times it Should be observed that each horse | 
performs bis due share of work, which may easily be discovered by looking at 
the traces to ascertain if each sustains an equal strain. : 

_In drawing up the horses to stop the carriage, unless under very imperative | 
circumstances, it should never be done suddenly. Many London coachmen are 
in the habit of doing it, because they consider it has a grand effect ; but it has 
very frequently the effect of laming the horses. When this operation is to be 
performed, it is generally necessary to take the reins shorter in the left hand, 
which may easily be done by taking hold of them with the right hand behind 
the left, and drawing them through the fingers, ot by drawing the left hand some- 
what back and placing the right hand on the reins eight or ten inches in ad- 
vance, at the same time depressing it. As soon as the horses are pulled up the | 
reins should be slackened, and on most occasions it is desirable that a servant be | 
sent to stand at their heads. 

On ascending hills it is, generally speaking, better to trot than walk up them, 
unless their acclivity be such as to render it an act of severity, in which case | 
trot part of the way: the impetus wil! in some degree propel the carriage until. 
the walk becomes imperatively necessary. A little more length of rein must | 
be allowed, bearing in mind that the reins ought a¢ all times to be so moderately 
strained or tightened as to ensure a complete command over the horses: inde- | 





about. Should a horse make a trip, or should it be necessary to incline to the 
right hand or to the left hastily, a foot or more of rein has to be gathered up be- 
fore any submission can be obtained. Driving up hill requires but little expe- 
rience beyond that which may be called forth by the animals gibing or refusing 
to work: such, however, seldom fall to the lot of ladies to contend with. If 
there should be any cause for apprehension of this vice, it is better to keep 
work well whilst “ kept moving,” that will not, if stopped on the middle of a 
hill, start again without much difficulty: should such an event, however, take 
place, the readiest method is generally to desire a servant to push at the wheel 
or the carriage, so as once more to set it in motion, or if the road is sufficiently 
wide, and there are not any obstacles in the way, by turning them across the 
road in a position which does not present so muchi resistance as the hill staring 
them directly in the face, the horses will in all probability be induced tu do their 
work. On these occasions the whip must be ‘epi quicé : it may call forth acon- 
siderable share of patience to desist from the use of it, but it is certainly the only 
means of inducing horses on such occasions to do what is required from them. 
It must be remembered, that it is fear which causes them to stand still, in all 


| desperate circumstances, of the otherwise timid little animal. 
| may be rendered applicable in exemplifying how personal se 


_dangerous attempt at self-preservation is that of 


nag - }to stop the impetuosit , 
pendently of the appearance, it is dangerous to permit them to dangle loosely | P P ity of the horses, or at all events to break the 


them briskly moving till the summut of the hill is attained: many horses will | 


to alarm the steeds ; and in passing 
to afford plenty of room. ‘The proper side to pass and meet 
and has been described in doggre! verses, which, however t 
in elegance, are not wan‘ing in expression. 


The rale of the road is a paradox quite— 
If right, you go wrong,— if left, you go right. 
Presence of mind is an attribute which 
by all who delight in the healthful and innocent recreatio 
tered by gradations, and springs in the first instance from 
ates confidence : and confidence, assuming another step 
mind. Shakspeare says, 
“He wrongs his fame, 
Despairing of his own arm's fortitude -” 


and Brasidas, having captured a mouse which bit him, re 

“There is nothing so contemptible but what it may be safe, if it has but 

to defend itself ’—a forcible precedent of the Lacedemonian General to in ti 
SU 


age in the breasts of his soldiers, by making a comparison of the ener y 
ZY, u 


ly be established by fortitude. So long as we can possib 
of an accident, it is always desirable to do s0, for it is 
what intervention of Providence may arise to save us from that which 
ment may appear to be inevitable destruction. In case of Reaiioas 
resul g j 

carriage when the horses, from alarm,or any other aan tei tg ™ 
with it. Nine times out of ten no very serious conse none 
inmates if they have the resolution to retain their seats - 


one 


WUences result ty 
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of the overthrow, should such a calamity terminate the event. _ 
| In 1838, I, with some thousand others, was witness to a 


of presence of mind by a Lady on Doncaster Race Coy 
alone in a pheton, to which a pair of horses were attache: 
imprudently left his charge to witness the termination of a race which was. 
ing place, having carelessly thrown the reins over the horses’ ba “aig 
took fright, and ran away, first making off in the direction of the salle aa 
ther side of the ground which separate the course from the area allotted 1 
spectators : here a dreadful crash appeared to be inevitable, but th b * 
multaneously turned from the formidable barrier ; they then bent thei a 
the direction of a part of the ground where numerous sehbeleen 
other irregularities presented themeelves, seemingly proclaiming a. 
overthrow the moment the carriage came in contact -vith them i he 
iety of the multitude who were witnesses of the scene became intense 7 
occasion some event transpired which averted their course before they a 
the uneven surface—I fancy in consequence of one horse treading y diag 
_ However, after galloping about the ground for at least ter Ray ete 


, 1 minutes, they ¢ 
tually tired themselves and stopped of their own accord. The heroic co 


rs : she was git 
1, and the Servant 





probability arising from the remembrance of former injuries inflicted by the col- 
lar on their shouiders ; and one horse appears to be communicating to his com- 
panion the sensation which he experiences, and at the same time to be 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts ; and each 

In other’s countenance read his own dismay. 

Descending hills calls forth much attention, and, with many horses, skill and 
courage: on approaching the top the pace should be reduced almost to a walk, 
by which management the impetus of the carriage will be decreased, and con- 
sequently the probability of its overcoming the horses will be in a great measure 
averted. ‘The reins will require to be taken shorter in hand, but, above all, the 
whip-hand should be kept at libertv. The awkward and unsafe method of driving 
down hill with the right hand engaged in managing the off-rein cannot be too 
strongly denounced. Jf it is requisite to draw that rein, it should be done as 
described inturning. The use of the drag to the wheel is in many cases of the 
greatest importance, but is not used half so frequently as it oughtto be. Many 


they do not reflect upon the numerous strains and efforts which their horses are 
compelled to undergo. Interest and humanity might be supposed to be suffi- 
cient monitors, and no doubt they are when the subject is duly considered. The 
offensive task of alighting from the carriage on a dirty road to unhang the slip- 
per which is suspended underneath the body, and attach it to the wheel, and 
again to detach it from the wheel at the bottom of the hill, no doubt operates 
very strongly against its adoption except on the most urgent occasions; but 
Tongue’s Patent Drag is so simple in its construction, and so very easily brought 


indispensable auxiliary. By merely detaching a small strap from a nob er hook, 
which is placed within reach of the right hand of the driver, the wheel is in- 
stantly secured ; and, even in going down a hill, if its declivity at first appeared 
to have been soslight as not to have required the aid of a drag, and the carriage 
should have obtained so great an increase of impetus as to overpower the horses, 
the services of this useful invention may instantly be put in requisition, as there 
is no occasion to stop the carriage to adjust it; thus, even if horses are running 
away, itcan be brought into use and retard their mad career ; and for this reason, 
even on roads which are not hilly, no carriage can be considered completely fitted 
up without one. Itis not many months since, although probably before this in- 
vention was introduced, that the life of our most gracious Queen was placed in 
great jeopardy whilst pessing down Highgate Hill: had the carriage been pro- 
vided with one of these drage the alarm as well as the daager would have been 
avoided. Should our Sovereign ever be so unfortunate as to be placed in such 
peril again, what will the nation say of those who have the inspection and ma- 
nagement of the Royal! carriages, if they do not provide them with sucha sim- 
ple yet important safeguard ! 

Should horses attempt to rear at starting, it is necessary to give them their 
heads, that is, to slacken the reins. ‘Their being curbed tvo tight, or the seve- 
rity of the bit, will sometimes occasion this refractoriness: it may sometimes 
be obviated by letting the curb-chain out longer, and also attaching the reins to 
the cheek of the bit or the upper bar. 

The dangerous vice of kicking is still more difficult to contend against: the 


firm pull at the rein and a smart cut with the whip just at the back of the fore- 
arm, between the leg and the band which secures the pac, or, as the part may 
be properly termed,the brisket. Determined kickers will not, however, be re 


times to work in private carriages, more especially to be driven by ladies: 


emergency. Very frequently horses that are perfectly docile and good-tem- 
pered will be induced to kick by the irritation and inconvenience produced 





by harness that galls or otherwise misfits them. ‘The skin eof the horse is 
} extremely delicate, especially when protected only by a very fine coat, an 
appearance which al! owners of horses and their grooms naturally endea- 
| vor to produce, and in fact it is an event which under all circumstances 


harness is perfectly comfortable. The most likely part to be injured by the 


pad, and from the crupper being too short. 

The graceful application of the whip can ouly be acquired by practice ; not 
| that I meanto advocate the propriety of inflicting unnecessary punishmert by 
way of study, as this accomplisliment may be learnt more readily in the house, 


place to take hold of the whip is just over the upper ferrule: it looks exceed- 
ingly awkward to see it held by the extremity of the handle, and the handle 
is in the way if the crop or stick be grasped too near the middle: add to which, 
it reduces the length of it, which may ofientimes prove inconvenient. The 
most usual and the most proper parts of the horse upon which this instrument 
should be used are the brisket (which part has been already described), and the 
body, namely, that part which is behind the band which secures the pad: the 
point of the thong may also be occasionally allowed to fall on the top of the 
shoulder. In using it, the fore-finger should be pointed forwards, and laid along 
the stick, the other fingers all remaining as it were under the palm of the hand: 
thus the knuckles will be uppermost. By bending the hand upwards merely 
from the wrist, the whip will be raised, and by pointing it towards the part on 
which the blow-is intended to be given, by inclining the hand down with a 
smartness equal tothe punishment required, the operation is performed. It isto 
be observed, that it is not to be delivered with a jerk : the thong should fall as 
it were upon the horse and remain an instant, when, if sufficient energy was not 
given, another blow must follow. There is something very unbecoming in 
smacking the point of the whip at the horse; neither should the arm be flung 
about: all the action must be given from the wrist and elbow, with but very little 
frou: the latter. When the whip is properly directed, the thong falls in a line, 
or nearly so, with the direction in which the stick is presented ; by which means 
there is uot that danger of breaking it as if it be used with an awkward twist or 
rotary side motion. 

When horses shy, it is a very bad practice to endeavor to draw them close to 
the object at which they are alarmed—above all things it is very wrong to flog 
them. They are naturally alarmed, otherwise they would not shy ; and if they 
be beaten, they will be stili more alarmed when they meet with a similar ob- 
ject in future. It is better rather to inciine them another way, giving them at 
the same time a slight touch with the whip, just for the sake of attracting their 
attention from that which they are surprised at. 

The objects which are upon the road must at all times be attended to, in or- 





der to be prepared in case anything presents itself which may have a tendency 


persons pride themselves on their dexterity in going down hills without it, but | 


into action, that there is no excuse whatever for neglecting this important, nay, | 


first object is to get the animal's head up, which can only be accomplished by a } 


duced to subjection without very decisive measures, and are il! calculated at all | 


it is, however, desirable to know the most effectual remedies in case of an | 


is very desirable; but it is the more necessary to be convinced that the | 


mistitting of the harness, and cause the sufferers to kick, is just in front of the | 


where there are no other objects to engross the attention. The most proper | 


of the Lady, who sat in the carriage during the whole of the time, ¢ 
| saved her from serious injury ; had she taken alarm and thrown he i 
some of her limbs and probably her life would have been sacrificed ‘int 
stance she was powerless, as the reins were on the ground ; but hin dh 
in hand, a firm steady courageous pull at them will generally save the ing 
_of the carriage, and especially enable them to steer clear of any obstacle 4 
_may be met with on the road. Cr 
The London (Old) Sporting Magazine for Dece 


Farmers’ and Breeders’ Departmen 


Extraordinary Vitality of Seeds, 
Sir,—Having reason to believe that some erroneous statements have app 
| in print, relative to the subject of this letter, I think that it will be proper if 
| as well as not uninteresting to your readers, if I thus give to the public, th 
| you, the following authentic account of my success in having raised com 
| seed presumably three millennarties old :— : 
} 


In 1838 Mr. Pettigrew, the well-known lecturer on Egyptian antiquities, 
me out of two small glasses in his private museum six grains of wheat 2 
many of barley, furnishing me at the same time with the following inform 
as regards their history :—Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, during his recent tray 
the Thebaid, opened an ancient tomb (which had probably remained unvisita 
man during the greater part of 3,000 years), and from some alabaster sepuld 
vases therein took with his own hands a quantity of wheat and barley that 
been there preserved. Portions of this grain Sir G. Wilkinson had give 
several of his antiquarian friends, and among them to Mr. Pettigrew, wo 
have already stated, made me a sharer in the venerable harvest. \atil 
spring of 1840 the 12 corns of which I so became possessed remained ar 
certain contemporary bronzes and images in their separate paper box, but: 
that time, finding myself in the country and much occupied in horticultun 
suits, [bethought myself of those ancient seeds, and resolved to try my for 
in rearing them. Now, the question being strictly a question of identity, anit 
or less involving personal character, I shall perhaps be pardoned if I endeay 
satisfy the unbelieving mind by descending to a few humble details of my 
{and caution. I ordered four gardenpots of well-sifted loam, and, not cor 

with my gardener’s care in sifting, | emptied each pot successively into an 
| newspaper and put the earth back again, morsel by morsel with my own fig 
| Tt is next to impossible that any other seed should have been there. I then(ut 
| 7th of March last) planted my grains three in each pot, at the angles of and 
| lateral triangle, so as to be sure of the spots where the sprouts would pro 
_come up, by way of additional security against any chance seed unsecn !u 
in the soil. Of the 12 one only germinated, the plant in question, the blacq 
becoming visible on the 22d of April, the remaining 11,,after long paties 
| picked out again; and found in every instance, they were rotting in the: 
being eaten away by anumber of minute white worms. It is 2 curiouss 
lation, by the by, whether this‘might not have been a rewakening o! dor 
animal life ; for it is by no means improbable that the little maggots, on ¥ 
we might build such high argument, were the produce of ova deposited 0 
grains, at a period involving the very youth of time, by some patriarchal | 

ancient Egypt. This, however, by parenthesis. My interesting plsut ol’ 
remained in the atmosphere of my usvai sitting room until change 0! p.2t 
air, seemed necessary for its health, when I had it carefully transp:aut 
open flower bed, where it has prospered ever since. The first car Sez | 
developed on the 5th of July; and although it may disappoint expectés 
| find that its appearance is, in most respects similar to that of a rainer 6 
plant of English wheat—that called by farmers ** bearded” (whica, 0 
I have since learned is sometimes known by the name of Egy ptia),—st 
no hesitation in expressing my own certainty that it is the product of on 
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identical corns, given to me, as I have before stated, by Mr. Pettigrew 
| ear has made its appearance since this was written and both have assume® 
| racter samewhat different from all our known varieties. After all, ways 
| common wheat claim as ancient ancestry as any other kind: and whys" 


} 


the banks of the Nile have teemed, though perhaps more luxuria 
vest similar to those we now see waving on the banks of lioary /4'e! 
Moreover, what else let me ask, could have been expected than tatés 
produce its like? for I have until now omitted to state, what may 9¢ °° 
fied by inspection of the remaining quantities of ancient seed no" ™ 


mr wheat 


| session of others, the grains in question only differ from moce! 


| brown and shrunk appearance—the seeming result of high ages)” 
| exposure to the air. The slight differences nevertheless ovser¥*o" " 
the ears are less compact, the grains rather plumper, and the beatis"”" 
like than happens in most cases. It would perhaps be puerile WOR" 
the various methods taken by me to protect the plant; 4s sticns YC 
wind, lace net against birds and insects, and a large bottomiess ae i 
it about as a rampart against slugs : let it suffice to know, tal “1h 
excluding that worst of cares, over-care, was given to it. . The sma” 
weakness of the plant may be in one sense regarded as collaters! CV" 
| great an age, for assuredly the energies of life would be but s| gai 
_ing slept so long : however, the season of its sowing, sprinz, age 
will furnish another sufficient cause ; but, after making all cue #” 
this drawback, I still think it very improbable that, supposing '° Th os 
one, our rich soil of Albury should have produced so lightly. °" 
ears on separate stalks ; they are respectively 24 and 3 inches 10%" 
being much blighted, and the stalk is about three feet in height. _ 
In conclusion, I take occasion to remark, that homely as the arp | 
self be, the growing of a grain of corn, small as may be accounte’ andl 
a success jn which man’s mind can have had almost nothing to - 4 by a 
I can have had to communicate, still the subject will be acmittes , 
one of no common interest. If, and see no reason to disbelievé "Pharos § 
of wheat, now fully developed, be indeed the procuct of wich Josep! 
moderns may, within a little year. eat bread made of corm : ‘iterall ot 
have reasonably thought to store in his granaries, and almos whieh hes 
meal from the kneading troughs of departing Israel. Time, - 
no clement to the mummied seed, is conquered by so weak a — bash 
and ite infancy and dotage meet in friendly astonishment at 4 
Pharaonic bread. more of te" 
Sir Gardiner Wilkinson having courteously sent me some cone 
ble ancient seed since he heard of my success, I shall hope, pert eitated a 
produce two small crops, the harvesiffrom my new nvm dant ancien! 
have again so great good fortune, the additional produ 
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pECONOMY: A TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF Horses, 
v3 IN RELATION TO 
Greoming, Feeding, Watering, Workiny and Training. 
BY JOHN STEWART, 
_. surgeon, Professor of Veterinary Medicinein the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 
” and Author of “ Advice to Purchasers of Horses,” etc. 
PREPARATION OF WORKING CONDITION. 

«,gltmate object of training, seasoning, or conditioning, is to fit the horse 
jpning bis work easily, or at least with as little distress as possible. But 
“enough to give him condition; much must be done to preserve it. ‘Ihe 
.. the lungs, the blood-vessels, the nerves, the blood, every part and every 

“noected with motion, undergo a change with almost every change in 

“nent of the horse. The racer, it is said, must run upon the day for 
\pasbeen trained to run. I cannot answer for the truth of this, but most 

“js true, ifthe horse have previously received all the training he isable to 
. Itis very wellknown that horses which have been trained to extraor- 

"exertions rapidly lose the power of performing them, unless some means 

jen to preserve It, 

y: first place the horse must have constant work. By constant, I do not 
ily work. No horsg can race or hunt every day. A certain period of 
«be granted to all. For carriage, cart, and saddle horses, the night's 

is, in general, sufficient to recruit them for next day’s labor ; but bun- 
' cers, and mail and post-horses, require a longer interval of repose. They 

.outonly thrice or twice a-week, and some of them not oftener than once 

ema fortnight. Still the work is constant. The time they rest is not 

yotuot to be more than sufficient for restoring such vigor as tne work de- 


jis Ss 





yts THAT INJURE Conprtron.—Condition for work may be impaired or 
«ly destroyed in six ways. Disease, continued pain, idleness, excess of 
sucess Of food, and deficiency of food, all operate more or less against 
condition. ‘There are several other agents by which it may be impair- 
.jestroyed, but these only which I mention seem to deserve a particular no- 


«ase of a febrile character, or an inflammation in any of the vital organs 
uiack the horse suddenly, and in one hour render him unfit for any work. 
_.yere possible to remove such a disease on the same day, or at least in two 
we days, the horse might still retain a portion of the condition he previous 
sessed. Dut this is not always possible. Between the disease and the 
ne horse is much and unavoidably reduced. The debility which a febrile 
we of itself produces, is often sufficient to destroy working condition as ef- 
yas if the horse had never had any. Hence racers and hunters are often 
io come to their work at the expected time. Perhaps influenza, or a simi- 
lady invades the stable, and for a time suspends all further training, and 
soys that which has been given. It isthe very same when the horse is at 
An attack of inflammation, ora fever in the middle of winter, throws the 
rout of the field for all the remainder of the season. By, or before the 
~he has recovered, and again been trained, hunting is over. 
‘that which is true of the hunter or racer in this respect, is not less true of 
rhorses. Their work may not require such a long and complicated course 
. veparation: but still they must havesome. That which served at first may 
> now, provided the disease be completely subdued. All diseases and fevers 
jot alike ; while one may wholly destroy condition, another may only impair 


.1n.—While a horse is in constant pain, he is never in excellent condition for 
Very acute pain materially impairs his condition in a couple of days. 
; horses are compelled to work when lame, and it is well known that they 
‘carry so much flesh, nor appear sv gay as when sound. ‘They are seldom 
{fit to perform full work. In douple harness the sound horse generally 
»more than his share of the draught, and if the lame horse be very willing, 
oon wears himself out. But horses are often in pain without being lame. 
kinds of abuse and bad management, consisting in cold, comfortless stables, 
«tof grooming, neglect of the proper hours for feeding and watering, want 
room to lie, disturbed rest from various causes, impair the horse’s condition. 
~) os usage from bad grooms, often destroys the repose and the appetite of ner 
Discomfort and terror are actual pain, and though never very 
ie, yet its constant operation has a sensible influence upon the condition and 
ypearance of the horse. Grease, and soresunthe neck, back, or other parts 
‘yon which the harness rides, produce a great deal of pain, both in the stable 
{at work. A large sore on the seat of the collar, impairs a horse’s condition 
sefiectually as want of food. All kinds of discomfort, anneyance, terror, or 
usuage, are as truly debilitating, when long cuntinned, as the pain of a bro- 
limb, though much less acute. 
‘pLengss, whether absolute or comparitive, is injurious to working condition. 
nen the horse obtains more rest than his work requires, be is idle. 


lg horses 


‘ment of the tendons themselves. 





hsolute Idleness is that in which the horse suffers close confinement in the 
»ieor loose box. He soon becomes weak, fat, short-winded and stiff. If 
cll fed, be may retain health and spirits for two or three months ; but in this 
e he almost loses the use of his legs, and his skin becomes foul and itchy. | 
ses that have been long, perhaps several years, in work, with short or no in- 
muptions, become very stiff. 
‘am unable to say how soon absolute repose will entirely destroy working 
widition. ‘The time must vary with the horse’s employment, and the manner 
which he is fed. Those of slow work may suffer confinement for six or eight 
eeks before they become as feeble as idleness can make them. If half-starved, 
‘ fed so poorly that the horse loses flesh, less than a month will produce the 
If fully fed, he accumulates a load of fat, which makes him weaker than 
Jevess with moderate feeding would make him. Fast-workers lose their con- 
uch sooner; one week of superfluous rest sensibly impairs the condi- 
sofa hunter; he loses wind, bat he is still able for much work. ‘To destroy 
“scondition entirely, he would, in most cases, require about four weeks of close 
fnement, some would need less, and some would perhaps retain a portion of 
ver condition nearly eight weeks. A great eater degenerates fastest. 
Vomparative idleness is that in which the horse gets exercise, or perhaps some 
vuk, yet not sufficient to maintain his condition. The ewner may not use him 
euer than once or twice a fortnight, and he receives exercise from the groom 


‘ie intervals. Horses kept for work of this kind rarely have good grooms to 
“kafterthem. They are generally in the charge of men who seem to think 


“ercise is of no use but to keep the horse in health. A daily walk, with a smart 
‘0, will keep the horse in condition for moderate work ; but if the owner ride 
vdrve fast and far, and at irregular intervals, as much exercise as keeps the 
‘tse in health is not sufficient. Every second, third, or fourth day, the exer- 
‘“eshould resemble the work. The horse should go nearly, or quite as far, and 
“last as the owner usually rides him. It may be too much to do every day, or 
‘ety second day, but keeping always within safe bounds, tae horse should have 
‘k or exercise equal to his work, at regular intervals. Many people work a 
sé Ou Sunday, as if they thought six days of idleness should enable him to 
‘orm a weeks’ work in one day. When the horse has much todo on Sun- 
“), he should in general do nearly as much on Wednesday, and on other days 
‘may have walking exercise. 
“<cess or Work.—A single day of severe exertion may destroy the horse’s 
‘king condition. His lungs may be injured, a disease may succeed, and re- 
wire many days to cure it. Between the disease, the cure, and the idleness, 
‘€ condition may be wholly gone before any thing can be done to keep or re- 
“ret. This is termed over-marking, and is not the excess I here mean. 
_ That to which T allude is not the excess of one day. The horse may perform 
“¢ work for several days, or even weeks, quite well, yet it may be too much to 
‘¢ done long. One of two things will happen, or both may occur together. 
“ne ya will lose flesh, and become weak, or his legs will fail, and he will be- 
ae lame. 

Emaciation, the loss of flesh from excess of work, is easily explained. The 
“ls such as to consume more nutriment than the digestive apparatus can 
“pply. The horse may have as much of the best food as he will eat ; yet the 
“wer of the stomach and bowels is limited. They can furnish only a certain 
“<ntily of nutriment. (When the work demands more, it is procured from other 
‘ts of the body. The fat, if there be any, is consumed first ; it is converted 
“0 blood; a little is taken away every day; by and by it is all removed, and 
“© horse is lean. Should the demand still continue, other parts are absorbed ; 
“€ cellular tissue, and ultimately every particle of matter which the system can 
“te, is converted into nutriment. When the whole is consumed, the supply 
“st be wholly furnished by the digestive apparatus, and if that were unable to 
“cet the demand at first, it is still less ablenow. By this time the horse is very 
7. his bones stare through the skin ; he is spiritless, stiff, and slow, and his 
,_. '$ tucked up almost to the backbone. The horse becomes unfit for work. 
,*t and good food soon restore him, but if work be still exacted, the solids and 
a change, the system falls into decay, and a disease, such as a common 
condi, the influenza, from which a horse in ordinary condition would soon re- 
cals roduces in this worn-out animal, glanders or farcy. Work is sometimes 
jn ed till the horse is ruined, but the owner rarely escapes, for when glanders 

_ 8ppears, it seldom stays where it begins. 
*eneral Stiffness usually accompanies emaciation. When first taken from 
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“e stable, the horse seems to be stiff all over; he obtains greater freedom of | 
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But fast paces, long journeys, and heavy weights, ruin the very best. A single 
journey may produce lameness ; it may give the horse spavin or grogginess ; or 
some other lameness may be the result of one day’s work. But this is more 
than excess. The horse may have to perform it twice or thrice in his lifetime, 
but if it be such as to make him lame, it is too much to form regular work. 
The excess tu which I allude does not produce lameness till after the horse has 
done the journey several times in succession. When two or three become lame, 
it hephigh time to make arrangements for preventing more. The distance may 
be shortened, the draught of weight lightened, or the pace retarded. 

The legs often show that the work is in excess, though the horse may not be 
lame. ‘The fore-legs suffer most, but the hind are not exempt. When there is 
much up-hill. work, or much galloping, the hind fail as often as the fore. The 
pasterns become straight; and, in extreme cases, the fetlock-joint is bent for- 
ward ; this is termed knuckling over. Ata later period the knees bend forward. 
The whole leg is crooked, deformed, tottering. Besides these, the legs become 
tumid, round, puffy. There isa general tumefication, and the legs are said to 
be gourdy, fleshy, orstale. The deformity produces unsteadiness of action ; the 
limbs tremble after the least exertion, and the horse is easily thrown to the 
ground. The tumefication produces a tendency to cracked heels and to grease. 

Sometimes the pasterns descend backward instead of inclining forward. Very 
often the back tendons suffer enlargement, which, in some cases, depends entirely 
upon accumulation of the fluid by which they are lubricated, not upon any enlarge- 
The hock and fetlock-joints are always large 
and puffy. These enlargments are termed wind-galls, bog-spavin and thorough- 
pin. They are little bags containing joint-oil which prevents friction. Rapid 
and lasting exertion increases the quantity of this fluid, and dilates the bags 
which contain it. 

The legs of racers and hunters are always more or less the worse of wear 
towards the close of their working season. If these horses were wanted all the 
year through, the legs would’demand rest, though the body might not. Hunters 
rest all summer, racers all winter, and, during repose, their legs regain their ori- 
ginal integrity and form. 

The legs of horses are very differently constructed. Some are so well form- 
ed that they sufier a great deal before they begin to fail; others are so defective 
that they will not stand hard work. ‘With racers and hunters much may be done 
to save them ; fomentations, hand-rubbing, and bandages are of much service 
after severe work, but they require too much time and attendance to be employ- 
ed for inferior horses. In mail snd coaching studs, horses with bad legs may 
be put to short stages; and in many cases it may be proper to let them go to 
spring grass for four or six weeks ; there the legs may be restored so far as to 
preserve the horse for a year longer. 

It is the fashion at present to dispense with breech-bands for stage-coach hor- 
ses; and where the road is pretty level or the coach light, they are of little use. 
But it seems to me they have been too generally discarded. Without breech- 
bands the whole weight of the coach in going down hill is thrown upon the neck, 
and from the neck to the fore-legs. Hilly ground is destructive to both fore and 
hind-legs. But the fore ones always fail first. I think breech-bands on the 
horses that have the worst stage, would make the forelegs last longer. 

The Feet are often injured by excess of work. The fore-feet are liable to one 
disease which has been denominated with as much truth as energy, “ the ‘curse 
of good horses.” I mean the navicular disease, or grogginess. It is very com- 
mon among all kinds of fast workers. Bad shocing, neglect of stable cares to 
preserve the feet, hard roads, and various other agents, have been blamed for 
producing it. But it seems to me the most common and the most certain cause 
has been too little considered. Long journeys, at a fast pace, will make almost 
any horse groggy. Bad shoeing and want of stable care both help, but, [ am 
nearly sure, they alone never produce grogginess. The horse must go far and 


fast; if his feet be neglected, or shoeing bad, a slower pace and a shorter dis- 


tance will do the mischief; but I believe there is nothing in the world will make | 


a horse groggy, except driving him far enough and fast enough to alter the 
synovial secretiun of the navicular joint, Cart-horses are quite exempt ; 
those working in the omnibuses about Glasgow, always on the stones, and 
often at ten miles an hour, but never more than a mile without stopping, are 
nearly exempt. The horses most liable are those which work long and fast 
stages. 

I cannot pursue the subject in this treatise. I mention it as one of the evils 
of excessive work. When many horses become groggy, the stages should be 
shortened, divided into two, even though no more than one hour can be allowed 
for rest between them. Founder is sometimes, though very rarely, the result of 
excessive work, but in most, if not in every case, there is also some error in 
feeding or watering in operation at the same time. 

Though I have spoken individually of the evils arising from excess of work, it 
must not be supposed that they always exist separately. One horse may mere- 
ly lose flesh ; another may become stiff ; a third stale on his legs ; and a fourth 
may suffer only inhis feet. But it most frequently happens that the horse is af- 
fected in more ways than one. In general, emaciation, stiffness, and staleness 
go together. 

For some kinds of work the horse can be kept in condition all his life. But 
the fastest kinds can be performedj only for a small portion of a lifetime. 
Coaching-horses are worn out in from three to four years. I have known some 
last apwards of ten, but these were exceptions. Hunters and racers would be 
done much sooner, were their work uninterrupted. The legs decay, however 
goo! the body may remain, and long before age arrives. If it be desirable, as 
in the case of hunters it is, to preserve the horse till age impairs his powers, he 
must be put out of work always before his legs are irreparably injured, and kept 
idle, or at some easier work, till they regain primitive soundness. 

Before the close of their working season, hunters and racers are often sensibly 
impaired. Some are stiff, some lean, some gourdy-legged. Should any of these 
signs appear long before the end of the season, it may be necessary to rest the 
horse for a while in order to refresh him. Carrots or green meat may be given 
with the corn. Physics or alteratives may be useful, and directions are given 
concerning them in another section. Exercise should not be neglected, nor 
given in excess. from three to six weeks may be required to refresh the horse, 
but the time varies so much, according to the horse’s condition, that it is not 
possible to state any precise period. 

Excess or Foop.—Horses that are doing full work, as much as they are able 
to do, can hardly have an excess of food. Some kind of work, such as that 


given to mail and stage-horses, require an unlimited allowance. If the horse | 


have good legs, or legs equal to the pace, distance, and weight, he cannot per- 
form all the work of which he is capable, without as much corn as he will eat. 
But there are some kinds of work, such as racing and hunting, and especially 
steeple-chasing, which are so injurious to the legs, that long intervals are ne- 


| The fomentation need not be continued above ten minutes. When finished 
the legs are to be enveloped in flannel bandages, dry, if the legs be sound 
wet, ifthere be any sign of injury or inflammation. ; 

Leo Banpaces are stripes of flannel four or six yards in length, and four or 
| more inches in breadth ; each has strings at one end for tying. Tt is coiled up with 

the strings in the centre; the groom unrolls it as he wraps up the leg. Two 

coils run completely round the pastern, close to the hoof, and the rest is wound 

round the leg in a spiral form, each coil overla ing another until the leg is 
bound up to the knee or the hock, where the bandage is secured. Few horses 
will attempt tolie when the bandage is carried over these joints. Care must be 
taken that the bandage presses equally, and not tightly; the strings should ad- 
mit the finger after tying. The bandages, one to each leg, are used sometimes: 
wet and sometimes dry. 

Dry Bandages are necessary only when the legs are wet or cold, or likely to 
become cold; they confine heat, and absorb moisture. After they have done all 
they are wanted to do, they should be removed, and the legs handrubbed for a 
little. Some horses will not lie with their legs bandaged. They must be ta- 
ken off before night, or they should not be put on; the legs may be dried and 
warmed by hand-rubbing. A dry bandage should always be quite loose, just tight 
oor to keep its place. When firmly applied, it does not retain the heat so 
well. 

Wet Bandages are of more service than stablemen are generally aware of. 
They retain heat, reduce and prevent swelling, and abate inflammation. When 
the horse is subject to swelled legs, to tenderness and tumefaction about the’ 
joints and sinews after severe work, warm wet bandages help greatly to pre- 
serve the legs. If fomentation can be well and quickly performed, it may ; if 
uot, it is better not attempted. The bandage may be dipped in warm water, 
and applied rather more firmly than a dry bandage. The heat and the moisture 
operating together, produce gentle and continued perspiration. The effeet is 
nearly, or quite the same as if the legs were in a warm poultice. If the horse 
will lie with them, the bandages may be kept on,all night; but they must he kept 
wet. The legs may be dipped into a pail of warm water at shutting up the sta- 
‘ble; or the bandages may be so long and thick that they will remain moist till 
it is time toremove them. A dry bandage to an inflamed leg does moré harar 
than good. It retains the heat without producing the perspiration which abates 
inflammation. The hind legs rarely need wet bandages. . 

Warter.—The tired horse is usually disposed to drink more at one time than 
is good forhim. The water should be tepid, and given every fifteen or twenty 
minutes, till the horse refuses more. He may have a couple of quarts whenever 
his work is done. Gruel or hay-tea may be given when the horse needs nour- 
ishment, and refuses solid food. He will not take either till it is nearly cold. 

Foov.—Fatigue destroys the appetite of some horses very readily. Carrots, 
boiled barley, malt, or any article which the horse is known to prefer, may be 
offered in small quantity. After a severe day, the food should be rather laxa- 
tive, for hard work constipates the bowels, which is easily obviated by a bran- 
mash. 

Grooms are often in too great a hurry. Though the horse should not eat till 
he has rested a few hours, he is none the worse. There is no occasion for forc- 
ing food upon him, and it is not always necessary to excite the appetite by cor- 
dials. Gruel is very good, if the horse will take it himself; but it is absurd to 
pour it into astomach which cannot digest it. The very act of forcing it on 
him is particularly distressing, and it should never be done. I know of no state 
of the body in which it is ever proper to force food upon the horse. 

Corptats are sometimes useful after great exhaustion. Robust good-tem- 
pered horses rarely need them. Timid nervous horses are a good deal agitated 
| by fast-work, and in general they remain in a state of fretful excitement for & 
good while after the work is over. These are much the better of a cordial, a 
ball, not adrink. Draughts are annoying and disgusting to the horse, though 
perhaps very palatable to the groom. One ball is sufficient; it may be given 
half-an-hour after the horse is dressed. Very often the horse needs nothing but 
water to give him an appetite. 

Bepoixc.—A loose box is the best place for a tired horse. It gives him 
choice of position, and he assumes that which is most favorable to repose. It - 
should be deeply littered over all its length and breadth. When a stall must 
serve, it should be the widest, the litter deep, and carried back farther than 
usual. 

PuLurne ore THE Saoes.—There are few cases in which it is proper to re- 
move the shoes, merely because the horse has been doing much work. It is 
not an uncommon practice; but I believe it has had its origin in a theory or 
supposition that the shoes act in much the same manner upon the horse's feet 
that boots act upon those of his rider. The shoes of the horse produce no ge- 
neral compression, and no part is relieved from painful pressure by removing 
them. If the feet be disposed to founder, the soles flat, the shoes may be 
taken off, but in any other case it is needless. A cold moist stopping is of 
more use. 

Tue Day arrer Work should seldom be a day of absolute repose. If the 
horse be in a loose box, he will have little occasion for exercise, yet a walk of 
ten or fifteen minutes will do him good. He may be a little stiff, his appetite 
may be defective, or his legs may be swollen. Walking exercise, particularly 
in company with a steady companion, is a gentle and safe stimulant. [t dissi- 
pates dejection and weariness, fines the legs, excites an appetite, empties the 
bowels, and in some degree removes stiffness. From five to fifteen minutes, 
i morning and afternoon, may be sufficient. The exercise-ground should be soft, 
the horse lightly clothed, and both body and legs should be kept dry as possible. 
Unless the vowels be confined, the ordinary food may be given; carrots or bran- 
mashes will obviate costiveness. Oatmeal gruel, well made, but quite weak, is 
the best drink, should the horse crave much water. 

If the horse be slightly fevered, his eye red, mouth and skin hot, urine high- 
colored, bowels out of order, and appetite bad, one or two alteratives may be 
given. In this case the diet should consist entirely of bran-mashes, carrots, or 
green meat; and these will give place to the ordinary feeding, by degrees, as 
the horse regains his appetite. If he stand at night, without lying down to 
rest as usual, the lurgs are injured, and the veterinarian should be called 
immediately. 

Subsequently, as the horse recovers, his exercise is increased ; and if his 
work be such as to require four or five blank days, he may have a gallop, ora 
gentle sweat on the last. a 

















Sam Scort, 14 American Diver.— This enterprising fellow, whose exploits 
' have excited the wonder of the people in England and America, has worked his 

way up theriver as far as the Custom-house, and on Tuesday afternoon, at four 
o’olock, leaped from the main-top-gallant yard of a brig lying at anchor off that 


cessary ; sometimes eight or ten days must elapse before the horse can repeat place, in the presence of one of the largest concourse of spectators ever assem- 


his task. In this time a great eater will become fat and short-winded upon a 
In such a case, 


full allowance of food, or his skin will itch and rise in pimples. — 
bran-mashes, or a few carrots, should be given now and then instead of corn. 


Alteratives, diuretics, and such like evacuants may be given, but, I think, more 


economy in the distribution of food would render them less necessary. 


Dericrency or Foop impairs condition much sooner and more certainly than | 
It produces emaciation and stiffness, dulness and weakness, in less 
time than excess of work. The food is deficient when the horse loses flesh, and 
The work is in excess when he loses flesh, 


excess. 


ets less corn than he would eat. 
and has all the corn he wi!l consume. 


TREATMENT AFTER WORK. 


This section treats of the cares and appliances usually or sometimes gee 
A 

bedding at the end of their exertions, 
bandages, and nur- 


upon a horse-after severe work. Some of them refer to ordinary work. 
horses require water, food, cleaning, and 
but some, in addition, have need of cordials, fomentations, 
sing. 

Cieanine.—If possible, 


the better. 


hours, or till next morning, 
clothes applied, water and corn given, 
Inferior horses after ordinary work receive no other care. 
When the horse comes in very hot, he is, weather permitting, 
about till cool ; he is not to enter a warm stable until the breathing be perfectly 
quiet and the skin dry ; aclose stable makes him faint and sick, and encourages 
farther perspiration. ‘ 
kept in motion till the skin dry of itself. 
stabled the better, but still he must not be left at rest till dry and cool. 
he has been long out, encourage him to urinate before dressing him. 
Fomentine tar Lecs.—! believe this is a useful operation after a day of ex- 
traordinary exertion. 
sinews, to which the legs of many horses are very liable. 
as hot as the hand can bear it, yet not hot enough to 
water is the best fomentation ; salt, sugar of lead, Gou 
herbs are sometimes added ; they are perfectly useless, 
some of them fire the skin. 
and the hock-joints. The water is applied with a sponge, and 


When very tired, the sooner he is 
When 


in the horse. Clean 


~ 
. em meme ¥ 


the horse is to arrive at his stable cool and dry ; 
when not possible, the first thing to be done is to make him so, ard the quicker | — — 
It is not of importance to clean him thoroughly. When made quite 
dry and cool, further grooming may be put off till the horse has rested a few 
it he be much fatigued. The feet being examined, 
the horse is bedded and left to repose. 


to be walked 


When he comes in wet, he is to be dried immediately, or 


It subdues or prevents the tumefaction of the joints and 
The water should be 


ard’s extract, soap and 
and in large quantities 


The legs need not be bathed higher than the knee 
if possible, there 


bled on a similar occasion. Not less than three thousand persons were collected 
‘on the Custem-house wharf, business in the long-room was some time suspend- 

ed, and a number of individuals crowded every window of the Custom-house. 
| Soon after three o'clock, Scott made his appearance, mounted the rigging, and 
| got upon the yard, which was braced taut, and for some time exhibited his usual 
| antics of running along the yard without holding on by any rope, hopping from 
| one end to the other, suspending himself by the neck by a rope made fast to the 
| yard, hanging on to it by one foot, and fixing himseif, with his head downwards 
| and his legs in the air, on the summit of the maintop-gallant-mast. _ This was 
| certainly the most extraordinary part of his performance, for the ship was any 
thing but steady while he was displaying this perilous feat. After tying up one 
hand, so as to render it useless to him, at four o’clock he walked to the end of 
| the yard, and, after an address, stating that he never lost his breath, he made a 
flying leap into the river, exclaiming in his descent, “ Good bye; don’t forget 
'me! He dashed headforemost into the water, sending up a column of spray 
about twelve feet high, in the midst of which he soon appeared with his 
above water, waving a silk handkerchief. He was liberally rewarded by the 


multitude. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. : 

HE South Garolina Jockey Club, desirous of increasing the sports on the Wasbing- 
= ton Course at their next Meeting, in February, propose to give $1000 for a Post 
Stake, Four mile heats. The race to come off on the 16th of February, the day preceding 
the regular annual meeting, the rules of the Club to govern the race. Sub. $1000. 
Three or more to make arace.—[{Dec. 19-t.f.] JOHN B. IRVING, Seey. _ 


SAVANNAH (Ga.) RACES. F 
HE Races over the Oglethorp Course (one mile and ahalf from the city) will com- 
mence on the 3d Tuesday in January,1841. The purses are as follows :— 
First Day—Purse $400, Two mile heats. , 
Second Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $800, Four mile heats. le k 
Fourth Day—Purse $300, for allloosing horses of the previous days, Two mile heats. 
Fifth Day—Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. ’ F 
The stables are all new and excellent, and will be furnished gratis. . sis esl, the 
The proprietors have sparedno pains nor expense to make the trac ony CLL y; 
soil oi being a adapted to that purpose. PICKARD & Prapeicteré 

Sept. 22, 1840—{oct.10.} ; 
The following Sweepstakes will come off the day previous to tae above :— 
Sweepstakes for3 my olds, sub. $100each, h. ft., three or more to make a race, teoname 


and close the Ist of Jan. next. Mile heats. h. ft,, three or more to make a race,toname 








Same Day— Sweepstakes, sub. $200 each, 
and close the Ist of Jan. next. Two mile heats. kes, will address 
Persons wishing to enter in either of the above sta Y.8. PICKARD, Savannah, Ga. 


(Nov. 7.) 
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D MATCHES TO COME. 


12th Jan., 1641. 


Course, 12th Jan., i 
J. C. Meeting. 26th Jan. rr 


sirtmam: f «Annual Meeting. 3d Tuesday in Jan. 
o- Races, Calhoun Course. Tuesday. Februasy 9, 1841. 
F edanee, iy mg ty - 


Stallions tor 184). 


BLY Notices like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the season 


Five dollars. Te these gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the amount of | since the 


dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made. 
ANDREW, by Sir Charlies, dam Herod, at the Ham ’ 
Mguna,Os., under the management S$. W. Shelton. pton Race Course, near Au- 
BALIE PEYTON, at the stable of 7 
Fauquier Co., Va., at $30 ee M. Payne, four miles west of Warrenton, 


BLACK —" by Imp. Fyide, dam by Sir Archy, at the stable of John W. Trotter, at 


EMANCIPATION, Imp., by Whisker, dam by Ardrossan, at the farm of B. P. Gray, twe 
miles ened teamien Woodford Co., 1 he at $100, and $1 to the padi ae 


JOHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, at the stable of Col. J. 
Crowell, at Fort Mitchell, Ala., ton miles below Columbus, Ga., at $75, with $1 to gr. 


PORTSMOUTH. by Imp. Luzborough, out of Polly Peachem by John Richards, at Jack- 
ton, N.C., at $25, under the care of John White. case 


SCENES AND SPORTS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


Tioer Davies.—It is related that, armed with a brace of pistols, he on one 
occasion — into a tiger's den, which ran to a considerable distance under a 
_— of rocks. The aperture was so small that he was obliged to crawl along 
an his belly ; he had taken the precaution to have a rope fastened round his body, 
by which, on a given signal. he was to be drawn out backwards by those sta- 
tioned at the entrance of the cr. He crept in, approached the crouching mon- 
eter, and guided by the lustre of his eyes, fired a pistol close to his head, and 
extended him dead on the spot. This gallant fellow was, a short time afterwards, 
shot by a trooper of his Russalah ; he having imprudently ordered, by way of 
punishment, that his men, who were 4!! Mussulmen, should cu: off their beards, 
which so exasperated them as to zive rise to the above tragical occurrence. 























A Snaxe Fancrrr.—One of my snake-catching frien’s at Milapoor could pro- 
duce, besides the usual assortinent of dancing cobras, every other delicacy of the 
season in the serpent department. His “ carpet snakes” were in good condition, 
he had some fine, fierce-looking, bright green “eye-snakes,” and some charming 
young bvas, which, although he assured me were mere “ pups,” measured about 
fifteen feet in length, and were as thick as the arm of the stoutest man. 


An Inpianw Groom.—-As an instance of the fidelity and attention of our In- 
dian saices, or grooms, the same man took both these ponies a distance of up- 
wards of a thousand miles, through a most difficult country, where he had to ford’ 
all the numerous rivers which threw themselves into the Bay of Bengal, and 
where he did not meet with any European settlement for a couple of hundred 
miles together. Withno other passport than a paper written in English Hin- 
dostanee, and Telovgou, containing the names of the different places he had to 
pass, did he each time return at the end of about three months, with the certifi- 
cate of having safely handed over his charge to its new owner. 


Hinvoo Beaoty.—Many of ‘he Hindoo women (color excepted) present the 
beau ideal of female beauty—the long flowing hair, the large and melting eye, 
the well-formed nose and mouth, the graceful neck and bust... . but here we 
must stop, end throwing the waving snow-white “doupvuttah” over the left 
shoulder, to conceal charms which it half discovers, we wind it round her slender 
waist and well-rounded hips, and allowing it to descend half way down the leg, 
the simple toilet of the “ Hindoo girl’’ is complete, who, in point of grace and 
loveliness, might vie with the gorgeous, jewelled, and more artificial beauties of 
a European saloon. 

Lire 1n Inpta.—Living under canvass is, in India, so common an occurrence, 
that a man’s tent generally presents all the comforts of a Bungalow ; the double 
walls keep off the glare of the sun, the ground, covered with a blue-and-red 
striped carpet, the camp-table and arm-chair, the bullock trunk bed, the fowling- 
piece and hog-spear lashed to the tent-pole, your dogs lazily extended on the 
bed-rug, give a tout ensemble of home and snugness which can scarcely be 
conceived. 


Tue Tree Snaxe.—So called from the propensity it is said to possess of 
darting from the branch of a tree, where it usually lies coiled up, and fastening 
on the eye of the paseer-by. It is of a bright green color, generally between 
three and four feet in length, and said to be venomous, though on one occasion I 
was bitten by one without feeling any bad effects, having, however, taken the 
precaution of sucking the wound. 


Tue Cosra vt Capetto.—l remember on one occasion, whilst seated in my 
verandah, the corporal was approaching with the orderly book. The man’s at- 
tention was occupied by turning over the leaves as he advanced, to find out the 
orders of thoday. Happening to glance my eyes towards him, I with horror 
beheld a large cubra-capello issuing from some grass, and slowly crossing the sol- 
dier's path. Another unconscious step would have placed the reptile under his 
feet. I roared out a thundering ‘‘halt."’ It had the desired effect ; the corpo- 
ral stood bolt upright at the position of “ attention,’ nor till I pointed to the 
ground was he aware of the danger he had escaped. 

Maj. Napier’s Scenes, &c. 


Derby Lots. 

Scott's Lot, trained at Pighurn.—Lord Westminster's Van Amburgh, ditto 
Satirist, ditto Morning Star, ditto Marshal Soult, Colonel Anson's Duke of Wel- 
lington, ditto Pandarus, ditto Traffic, Lord Chesterfield’s Knight of the Whistle, 
ditto c. by Ishmael—Arcot Lass, Mr. Clark's Gammon Box, ditto c. by Langar 
out of Delusion, Mr. Gully's Radical, Mr. Bowes's Sedi Ben Sedi, Mr. John 
Newton's Little Tom. 

John Day's Lot, Siockbridge.—Lord G. Bentinck's The Cornet, ditto Gobe- 
mouche, ditto Mustapha, Lord Bruce's c. by Glaucus out of Rosalie, Mr. Wre- 
ford's Wahab, ditto c. bs Sultan—Monimia, ditto c. by Camel-—Escape. 

Cooper's Lot, Newmarket.—Colonel Peel's Cameleon, ditto Hawk’s-eye, 
General Yates‘'s Simoom. 

Pettit's Lot, Newmarket.—Mr. Thornhill’s Eringo, ditto E. O., ditto 
Lumley. 

Turner's Lot, Newmarket.—Lord Exeter's Cesarewitch, ditto Abydos, ditto 
Beyrout. ‘ 

Rogers's Lot, Newmarket.—Mr. Worral!'s Prussian, late Haxell ; Colonel 
White's Lampos, Mr. Wilson's f. by Muley Moloch—Silvertail. 

Forth's Lot, Mitchell Grove-—Mr. Gratwick's The Ensign, Mr. Dixon’s 
Knightsbridge, Mr. Lichtwald’s c. by Plenipotentiary —Jewess. 

W. Edwards's Lot, Newmarket.—Lord Albemarle’s Ralph, Duke of Beau- 
fort’s Snowdrop, Mr. Wimbush's Finchley. 


Doe's Lot, Newmarket.—Lord Lichtield’s br. Phosphorus, ditto c. by Langar 
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Captain Williamsoa’s lot is reinced to St. Cross ; Mo'arek and Deeision | 
By the hof Mr. Brskham, St. Cloud and Henri Quatre are a 

The dead lot comprises Harkforward, Yorkshire Lad, br. Euclid, and 
¢. by f.angar—Mopsa. _The two named by Mr. R. G. Lumley, Mr. Walker's 
Linby » Mr. J. Robinson's Faith, Capt. Gardnor’s filly, and Mr. Weguelin’s no- 
mination are, we believe, out of training, but it is very difficult to ascertain all 
that would come under this head. It appears, then, that there is the unprece- 
dented number of 110 horses and mares in training for the next Derby, 36 of 
which are at Newmarket. 60 have appeared in the quotations of the betting 


A great part of the above infurmation is gathered from the last three 
of “ Bell's Life in London.” I have collected it for the edification and benefe 
of your readers. 





Royal Babe's 
(From the London Age.) 

We some months since gave an account of a preliminary meeting that took 
place at the Palace. touching the appointment of certain eminent characters to 
certain places. We have now the o nity, from the best authority, to an- 
nounce the names of the individuals who are appointed to fill the important situa- 
tions— which a Royal Babe is entitled to. There are but few reporters that 
have access to the palace. We have the entrée of the Chamber, and our readers 
may rely upon the accuracy of the list which we now submit to them. There 
has been a great deal of difficulty in arranging affairs, and it was not until late on 
Friday that the arrangements were finally settled. Many of the disappointed 
have gone over to Leopold to wait the event of another nine months. The ap- 
pointment of Sir James Clark and Doctor Locock has already been announced. 
The subjuined list is correct, and we have no doubt will prove satisfactory 
to the public, and show that her Most Gracious majesty is well taken care of, 
and in good keeping. 





ST thas scecvec eres ccceeese ---+-« Lord Mebourne. 
EES ee Earl of Uxbridge. 
SE ie ahs he cuneguene Sir John Cam Hobhouse. 
Clerk of the Pap-room................-...- Lord Duncannon. 
ee Lord Alfred Paget. 
First Napkin Man....... pee euseesdee - Maroto Gibson. 
Second ditto.............- sehen eee — Rigby Wason. 
Swaddling Master...........-. oo Lord Morpeth. 
Yeoman of the Nursery............-...-..- Lord Palmerston. 
OO OE aaa eee Sam. Crawley. 
Inspector of Cradles and Cots........-.....- Lord Kensington 
Inspector of Baby Linen................-.. Lord Cottenham. 
Keeper of the Balls and Corals............. Earl Cowper. 
Master of the Rocking-Horse............-- Earl Albemarle. 
EEE A EET EE LE Lady Portman. 
HUSH-A-BY BABY BOARD. 
ES De a eT Tom Macaulay 
Piss uiine ging ts04-segutenanenss 40% Herr Von Joel. 
a eee Se Lord Seymour. 
ee ee 
pint einiinnies pp iovdibtint<seens O'Connell. 
OS ee siska seallihdibe eindiiarate Sheil. 
lt Dian anee wsics CapoRTCnennes Whittle Harvey. 
nes inne dekmemenpeneesin Lord Normanby. 
EE cho whan Gebancoeturteeeeu se Tom Wakley. 
nn: ocuncaunieny eine osrees Lord Glenelg. 
Inspector of Crockery..................... Lord Monteagle. 
Purveyor of Dalby's Carminative.........-.. Lord Brougham. 
Messengers, dce., &c., &C. 0. - 220 cece eee. By all the Disappointed 





MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


A Hir at tHe Enouisu on tHe Frencu Stace.—A vaudeville has just been 
produced at the Theatre des Varietés in Paris, called Le Flagrant Delit, in which 
the old caricatures of the English have been revived, with a somewhat larger 
sprinkling of malice and ridicule than usual. An enormous quantity of bad 
French and gibberish is put into the Englishman’s mouth. Of these facetie 
one of the most innocent specimens is the following :—* J’ai pris au cafe de 
Foy un mirotr (glace) dla Vanille!_ Miiord Herison (a corruption of Harrison), 
little, lean, foolish man, very irascible, and clad from head to foot in caoutchouc, 
arrives at Baden Baden with a travelling-bag, an umbrella, and Miladi Herison, 
his legitimate spouse. There is no room in the hotels, and he takes lodgings 
in the house ofa private gent!eman, paying to the roguish valet, who lets the 
lodgings without the slightest authority, the sum of 500 florins. The proprie- 
tor’s temporary absence enables the valet to “flower ce gobemouche Anglais ”— 
a trick which will find an echo in the breast of every Parisan. Milord and Mi- 
ladi Herison instal themselves in the house of a M. Muldorf, a Badois advocate, 
who is travelling upon professional business in the Grand Duchy, and whose 
lady is making a little excursion in France. Milord Herison has just arrived | 
hot-foot from Paris, and informs every one with whom he comes in contact that | 
M.ladi is very nervous, and scratches from time to time. Poor man! his face | 
bears evidence of the fact. Every second word he utters is gibberish, or betrays 
some ignorant mistake. Moreover, Milord scarcely vronounces a word without 
pulling a small dictionary out of his pocket. The German lawyer returns home | 
suddenly, and has a fit of horrors on overhearing a man snore in his wife's sleep- | 
ing apartment. Milord Herison endeavors vainly to explain. The Englishman | 
talks bad French ; the German understands only his own language. Of course | 
not a word of Herison’s explanation is intelligible. But Madame Maldorf ar- 
rives in the nick of time to disabuse her jealous husband. There isa vast deal 
of absurdity in Frenchmen imagining that anything can be more ridiculous than 
the jargon to which they give utterance when they daragouiment English, and, 
if possible, still more in the meanest race, as to personnel, in Europe presenting 
on their stage a little, lean, insignificant man as the type of a nation to whose 
thews and sinews they have so often succumbed, and many of whom are capa- | 
ble of putting the average of Frenchmen in their pockets. 


Winpow Covrtsuir.—I pulled up the blind and tried to catch her eye ; but 
no, she kept them both on the book, and turned over the leaves at a rate that 
showed me she was reading at a good pace. She dropped her handkerchief 
sometimes too, and would bend down to pick it up, showing thereby a neck as 
white as buttermilk, and as delicate as utto of roses. 1 coughed—hemmed— 
drew up the window—shut it again with a bang that threatened to crack the | 
glass—opened it again ; and in desperation was going to fire a pistol at a black 
tom-cat in the garden, against whom I bore a grudge—for he was always mak- 
ing assignations at night under my window, and keeping me from sleep—in | 
the hope that the report might make her turn her eyes from the book and look | 
my way: when at that critical moment she arose, and throwing off a blue shawl, | 
displayed a bust and shoulders enough to startle the Pope hiinself. I stood in | 
mute admiration, for! was never so much struck with the beauty of any woman, | 
and I hope and trust I may never be so again. 














—Miniature, ditto c. by Peter I.ely—Margrave’s dam. 
Boyce's Lot, Nowmarket.—Duke of Rutland'’s Sir Hans, Mr. Wigram’s 
Nebros. 
Prince's Lot, Newmarket.—Mr. Greville’s Jack Sheppard, ditto Palemon. 

Stephenson's Lot, Newmarket.—Duke of Grafton’s Mosque, Lord Lynedoch's 
c. by Buzzard—Spinning Jenny. At Henham Lodge—Lord Stradbroke’s Pre- | 
cursor, ditto Sycophant. ditto Safeguard. 

Ransom's Lot, Newmarket.—Lord Jersey’s Joachim, ditto Black Hawk. 
toy He 8 “a —Mr. Payne's Escort, Capt. Pettat’s Victor, Mr. Bateman’s Mu- 

met. | 


Batson’s Lot, Horseheath Farm.—Mr. Batson’s Revel, ditto f. Potentia. At | 


Hednesford—Mr, B ‘ : 4 
Mustapha Muley, ackley's c. by Muley—Prima Donna, Alderman Copeland’s | 
Occhi Lot, at Ascot.—Capiain Gardnor's Ben Brace, ditto c. by Camel— | 


Meet Fn at Beckhampton.—Mr. Houldsworth’s Hampton, ditto Georgian. 
by T orn's Lot.—Mr. Mostyu’s Prince Caradoc, ditto Peter the Great, ditto 
c. a ulip—Queen Bess. 
9 Lot, Epsom.—Sir. G. Heathcote's Mongolian, ditto Tonquin. 


Sadler's Lol, Danebary.— ilies ': : 
tion, ditto Diversion, ditto Poa See: ee en ae oot 


Foster's Lot, Newmarket.—My. F 
Robinson's Lot, Newmarket.—M 
ditto c. by Plenipotentiary —Obelisk 
Smith's Lot.—Dake of Cleveland’ 
Weatherhy's Lot, Newmarket.—M 
Mr. Allen's Belgrade, ditto Phaon. 
2wson's Lot—Lord Eglinton's Zamiel. 


The following horses are also in training fort in di 

g he great Derby in different 

oy a the country :—Lord Orford’s bh. Ascot, Mr. Negus's “ba Portsoken, 
Herbert nec, °Y, Plenipotentiary—Myrrha, Mr. Ridsdale's Macheath, Mr. 
tows’ Mes Mr. Parkins's Askerton, Mr. Combes's The Nob, Lord Mil- 
¢. by Sir Host and Colonel Westenra's Warlock, in Ireland; Mr. Griffiths’s 
Bulkeijey* Bla ules—TLugwardine's dam, Mr. Rawlinson's Curonation, Sir R. 
ey 8 Blueskin, Mr. Isaac Day’s c. by Mazeppa, Mr. Ramsay's Sheriff and 


ord’s Metternich, ditto Young Quo Minus. 
r. Rush’s c. by Plenipotentiary —Bangtail, 
dam. 

s Giaour, ditto Kaiser. 

r. Wood's Paul Potter, ditto Cuirassier. 





K, Mr. Boast's Clarendon (late Swi i f 
. pes), Captain Ridge's c. by Coelebs, 
g's Hambleton, Mr. Kirby’s Black Beauty, Colonel Crawford's Ermen- ; 


| Ing upoa the loveliest woman that ever gladdened the eyes of an Irish gentle- 


‘of the &rd instant has the following :—‘A grave event occurred yesterday 
| morning at our small theatre, during the rehearsal of ‘‘Meduse ”’ In conse- 


Well, what did she do now, but open her window, bring a green watering- 
pan, and water the plants in the flower-pots on the window-ledge. I coughed 
louder than ever, blew my nose like a trumpet, so loud indecd that several peo- 
ple came to the front of the adjoining windows—but divi! a look did she cast my 
way. I thought once more of sacrificing the cat, but he had been alarmed at 
my coughing, and had taken to his heels ; so not knowing what to do, | did no- 
thing, but sat down and looked at her. 

I forgot everything when [ looked upon that phaynix of woman-kind. I for- 
got even the hints my friends were in the habit of giving me about my own ap- 
pearance—that I had only five hundred pounds in the world, and a horse that 
had fractured my collar-bone, and lost me deuce knows how many bets by back- 
ing him in another way—a right of property over an estate that nobody paid 
rent for, and aclaim of seventy-five pounds upon a canal company that had 
stopped payment for want of water. I forgot every thing but that | was look- 


man since the days of John the Baptist. 
Artremprep ASSASSINATION BY A SPANISH AcTress.—A letter from Bordeaux 


quence of a quarrel which has been going on for some days between the actor 
Felicien and a Spanish lady named Yulz, who is engaged as an actress at the 
same theatr2, the latter, losing all command over herself, in consequence, it is 
said, of seeing Felicien paying attention to another lady, drew forth a poniard 
which she had secreted about her person, and attempted to stab him in the 
breast. Felicien, perceiving the attempt, stretched out his arm to ward off the 
blow. The dagger passed through his arm a little above the wrist. The wound 
is very dangerous, several of the sinews having been cut through. The fair 
criminal has been since arrested, and placed in the prison attached to the mayor- 
alty. This scene occurred at the period when Elizabide was being executed in 
a different part of the town. 

Appositre Names.—In Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, are to te seen the 
names of four different persons, painted over their respective shop-windows, 
arranged in the following singular order:—A * Field,” to grow corn in—(Corn) 
the produce of the field—a “Miller” to grind the same, and “ Sharps” which 
are thrown out of the same. At Hurstley,a village lying between Rumsey and 
Winchester, lives a nurseryman, whose Christian name is “ Savage,” and whose 
surname is “ Bear,” and whose wagons bear the name of “ Savage Bear.”’ 








fe.c. by Camel—Citron, Mr. Osbaldeston’s two, and Lord Kitchen Syuabbles —An Ugly old Pagyot—A = 





maids at Walker's Hotel, appeared before Mr. Long on an assantt 


ecrubbing mop-squeezer sudden! ae 
“ kissing-crust” of a stale loaf, and poked it againet her face with (ma 
numplush !’—Nothing i world 
could recollect had occurred to provoke this attack—except : — 
Mr. required to know what the few words were about. p 
The complainant mentioned some ef them, and with great candour admitted 
that — peda sides was pretty equally balanced, until the defendant 
ae le limax of all vituperation, by telling her she was “ wusser 
The aged defendant. in reply to the charge, said the complainant 
svn a hen er pl a gh 
w $ ; 
her that flesh and could not bear. eas waa 
The Magistrate required an explanation. 
Defendant—She called me an ugly old faggot. 


Mr. Long—There does not a to be any justification 
fine you 5s. and costs. aie any justification for the assault. | 


Defendant (curtseying)—Don’t you wish you may get it? 
Mr. Long—Or you go to prison for seven days. 
The defendant managed to raise the wind, and was released. 


Irinerant Musictans.— Among the causes brought on for trial at the Par; 
Tribunal de Police Correctionne! was one f i mae 
clined olieeden: or selling songs on the Bouvelardg 

On the four prisoners charged with this offence being introduced, to the asto. 
nishment of all present they appeared dressed in the most owére style of fashion 
each wearing an exaggerated shirt, gants jaunes, and wielding gold-headed canes 
of great value. 

President—*‘ There must be some mistake here.” 

‘No, Monsieur,” replied the dandy spokesman of the party, “we are th 
offenders. If you will listen to my tale [ will unfold the reason of our being 
here.” 

From the lengthy recital of the elegant the following facts were elicited 
which we give to our readers :— . 

It happened that the four joyous Bacchanals, after having partaken of a sum 
tuous dejener, sallied forth, all veetis Bacchi pleni pinguis que ferina, into - 
streets of Paris. One of the tirst objects encountered by their disturbed optics 
was a Piedmontese organ-grinder. The four friends forthwith accosted him de- 
manding the price of the organ and his songs, &c. The peripatetic musician 
disposed of all his songs to them, and agreed to the loan of the organ for one 
hour at ten francs. The four dandies thus became suddenly metamorphosed 
into itinerent musicians ; one ground the organ, two screeched and drawled the 
ballads, whilst the fourth went about with a hat, which in a few minutes was 
filled wijh money given by a numerous and delighted audience, who were at- 
tracted to the spot by the novelty of the scene. 

At length those dura custodia of the public morals, the sergens de ville, ar- 
rived, and on questioning the vocalists as to their license for exercising the 
calling in which they were engaged, the blithe songsters disdained a reply, when 
a scuffie forthwith commenced, in which the dandies were the vanquished, and 
the sergens the victors, and the barrel-organ and the exquisites were thrust in- 
to “ durance vile.” Hine illa lachryma.. The prisoners having through their 
sporkesman delivered their unvarnished tale, and having expressed their regret 
at having made such fools of themselves, the President admonished them with 
_ wholesome reproofs, and condemned each to pay the trifling fine of thirty 

rancs. 


Wish You May Get It—A person named Flick and his wife, living at Se” 
verne, in the Bas Rhin, have been declared lunatics, and had themselves and 
their property put into the hands of committees. They are both affected with 
a religious mania, believing that they are to be taken up into heaven alive. The 
woman one day placed herseli on a mattrass in the garden, expecting the hour 
of her ascension, and would not be removed till the mayor came and persuaded 
her to go in doors. The woman was first attacked with the malady, and aftera 
time her husband. They have been removed to Stephansfield, leaving behind 
them several children, who had nearly been sacrificed to their infatuation, which 
a them to imagine that total abstinence from food was the only way to 

eaven. 


Curious Mode of Capturing Whales..—At Qualboe, one of the Faro islands, 
a peculiar species of whale, called the beaked or long-nosed variety, is caught 
by very singular means. When a stray fish from this tribe, individuals of which 
frequently measure about thirty feet long, is seen on the surface of the water, 
some boatmen gently approaches it, tickles the huge creatures back with one of 
his oars, and so pleases the unconscious prey, that it suffers another to stop up 
its blowing-holes with woollen gloves or stockings, a process which prevents tt 
from sinking. The blubber being then perfurated, and fishing-lines fastened 
throngh it, the prize is pulled softly on shore and despatched with spears that 





| are usually kept at hand for the occasion. 


A Modest Request.—Last weck the landlord of an artist in Clonmal called 
upon his tenant for his rent. The Tipperary painter excused himself, but said 
he had a job, which, when finished, would discharge his debt. The landlord 
asked him what the job was? The artist said it was a sign, ordered by a neigh- 
boring squire, a Friar and the Devil, for a beer-shop in Clonmel, adding, f will 
ask Father Mooney to stand for the friar, if you, sir, will be kind enough to 
stand for the other gentleman 


A Difference of Opinion.—A gentleman coming out of the Court of Queen's 


Bench last week in Dublin, found some difficulty in pressing his way ou', and 
coming too much in contact with the gown of a barrister, the latter exclaimed, 


‘* Do mind; don’t tear one to pieces.”’ 
“ No, sir,” said the gentleman, “that's your business, not mine.” 
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HE JANUARY number ofthis magazine (being No. 1, Vol. XIL.,\ is published this day 


from the Office of the ** Spirit of the Times,” No. I Barclay street, American Hotel. 
The following is its 





EMBELLISHMENT. 
WINTER SCENE ON THE KAATERS-KILLS: | 
Engraved on Stee! by Dick, from a Drawing by W. H. Bartlett 
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make arace. To close as above. 


SWEEPSTAKES, EAGLE COURSE, TRENTON, N. a at the 
HE following Sweepstakes are now open to come off over the avove Cou day, 


Spring Meetings of 1841. The First Spring Meeting will commence on 2ues 


April 27th. 


FIRST SPRING MEETING. 


~) yre to 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, three or ™ 


makearace. Toclose Ist of March. more t0 


No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats, three or ™ 


make arace. To close as above 


SECOND SPRING MEETING. at sp rietor will 
No. }. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds. sub. $500 each, $200 ft., to which the prov! To 


. ak race. 
add $500 if more than two start, Four mile heats, three or more to make ala 
close as above. r more 0 


No, 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Mile heats, three © ‘ 
. s.” N ’ 
Nominations to the above Stakes left at the Office of the “* Spirit of the er Marcy 


A st 
or directed to the Subscriser at Trenton, N. J. (post paid), on or before the + Sec'y 
wil! be 1m season. 


0. BAILEY, ‘<¥, , 


Trenton (N. J.),Jan. 4, 1841. 
OINTER DOG FOR SALE. 
SUPERIOR POINTER. well broke, staunch, and fetches well. For further Pay 
culars enquire of J. T. BACHE, 160 Greenwich st., N. ¥. 
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z TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. ii AMERICAN 


‘ prated Stallion FACTOR, tne sire of Greenwich Maid, Dolly, and Caty Q | 
’ B caper fine trotting horses, well know” on the Turf, 1s offered for sale on accom- 
a 


TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING, MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1840. 


‘ e~ DECEMBER number of this magazine (being No. 12, Vol. X! 

g No. . Al.,) was published on 
the Ist Dec. from the Otfice of the * Spirit of the Ti "N i - 
dean Wesel. ed S agenda Pp mes,” No. I Barclaystreet, Ame 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 
Portraits of BAY MARIA and her FILLY by Priam: 
Engraved on Stee! by Prud’homme from an Original Painting by Troye. 


terms. Factor was got by Fearnought (who was got by an Imp. Arabian horse 
oS). Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger), out of a well known Messenger 
i °' "5 grand dam was got by Timoleon—his g. g.d: by Bashaw. 
ue is a beautifal bay, 15 hands 3 inches high, has an excellent bone, possesses a 
'« oer, 1s kind in harness, a very fast trotter, and his stock is considered the best of | 
° er porse In the country: they prove to be the fastest trotters, and have been sold | 
. yo to $1900. Tuere is now of his stock, in the city of New York, that offers to 
‘een niles against any other horse. 
_pmay be seen at Shepherd's ** Buck’s-horn Tavern,” corner of 22d street and 























heretofore made for the services of stallions, and with a view to serve the best interest | 
of the Turf and breeders, he has determined tv tix on the following reduced rates, viz:— | 
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er, in the City ot New York, has now reached its Tenth volume. 


THE SPIRIT-OF- THE TiMES; 


4 CHRONICLE OF ; 
The Carf, Field Literature and the Stage. 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


Tis well knows weekly publication, which was estab in 183) b 


A. its present edi 


vory largestclass, containing twelve imperial quarto & sheet of the 


or saat. . 3 Me es, pri 
joe "of by letter, post paid) to the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times,” or to To Readersand Co assets. e icine inne page ‘nest texture, and on new type. It is embellished w Mie large paper of the 
Appl ABRAHAM MILLER, | Sey Mastin ends tite Pins: Br tha kane seeenscewesceee tee eneeeeee- 614 finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a periodical in the Uniter see, 
+31.) Somerstown, Westchester, Co., New York. Deer Stalking in the Hiehlands: By] WM eres cnewecsecerereweren cree oses 615 The last volume contained superb Portraits of the following distinguished AmEnicas — 
patti: DRONE. | Crucifix and oguestiinn : capt Sl And. Repeaters OEE cats so.) cat i IMPORTED Horsss, designed to censtitute greeter . ing Gallery, aecompaniéd 
yg subscriber having so many colts by this horse, would farm himeut for one ortwo | Precepts and Practice, No. il.: By “* Frank Forester”.............................. 621 — et dee gpm a cep ype ne cn a egg - Performances 0” each, 
seasons, of would, 1f more desirable, sell him for a fair price. Drone’s young colts, | OM Breeding for the Turf and for the Chase............--....-..-----...---------.. 620 | cine (alahhoum Schon ter thiseeads ie teede annually publishedim Loni eee ite 
year old, and Jost weaned, are very promising. He has but two 3 yr. old colts, | |», S¥mmetry.._.-------...-----.-n0~. 629 | Breeding in and... 22222 631 | ners of the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line, on Star Pee 
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wecostakes for 3 yr. olds, ther 9" tm ft., Mile heats. a (nemo: By the Editor a 14 7 pigematnrewereen aren an coeane or 652 | The property of James Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala. ; Engraved by Dick after Trovg. 
: ° ° ! a 1 ee 553 | -e Courses and Jockey Clubs 153 
sweepstakes for 3 yr, olds, sub. $500 each, $100, ft. Two mile heats. Now 3 subs. :— | Death of Luzborough .........-.-- «| i Claimed se tae. % tom iy a SHARK, 
J. M. Pindell Y.N. Oliver W. W. Bacon ate ae Te « | Imported Autocrat...........-.._. “ The property of Col. Wm.R. Jonnson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Dick after Troyg 
4 Post Stake for 3 yr. pt me $100 Pevre,v which the Propeietar ndde-2 plate tf Tart Rais. Sloe oe isco se ice how bana conn chccceuceu.--n.c.... 655 HEDGFORD, 
nue $250, ive or more to Make a race, Two mile heats. Now three subs. :— Stock of Rod. M. McGregor, Esq. 655 | Stock of John E. Breathitt, Esq... 656 The property of Col.J.H.TowneEs,of Lexington,Miss.; Engrav (SH 
J. M. Pindell REM fl a ag G. Malory oat ‘* Wyatt Cardwell, il “ “© 6 C. N. Meriwether, a pane: pts peperavedhg Binaga yn: Tease. 
id q NG, 1543. edigree and Produce of Came- “ 6. John A. Jones, Bea.-..... ‘ Included in the number of Engravings published during the last volume i 
5. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, subd. $500 each, $100 ft., to which the proprieter adds a TE REE Soe Ca = OE eae ‘* | Pedigree of Launcelot (Engiish) As Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, he echobanied Santon, in the ——- sr. 
‘ up, value $900, twenty to make a race, Two mile heats. Now fifteen subs. :— a a oS a ae ee Sey 2 657 Sy!phide,” engraved by HinsHELWOoD on Steel, from a sketch and picture by CHALON 
M. Pindell W.'T. Ward Harry Daniel American Racing Calendar, 1340. Races at andINMAN. ’ — 
M. Pindell oie W.T. Ward Harry Daniel I stl Uk | fei I Gai NEW VOLUME FOR 1840 
Holton & Russell R. H. Long Sidney Burbridge | ow ke 4 ee ee tb Oe ee ee a The First Number of the New Volume of ‘The Spirit of the Times ”—the Tenth—was 
Y.N. Oliver — Ww. W. Bacon _ Wm. Buford, sen. ee Be ae ea EE Se eee issued on the 7th of March, 1840. It was publishedin a new and beautiful dress in 
Gibsen Malory J.G. Boswell & H.W. Farris J.G. Boswell & Il. W.Farris Lowndes County, Ala.............. wot 8, A Se ee eee “ the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, an form 
or 3 ids, sut 98 coun ee coe / Bardstown, Ky......---.-..-.+----- Ne dedi eng eo eS ee 4} with the embellisiments of the preceding volume, willbe presented to the suoscribers. 
For 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, P. P., four or more te make a race, Two mile heats ; | Pittsylvania C.H., Va_............. 20 | Brecke County, Va...............-. 42 A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published 
se as above. Now ones subs. :—- iy | Columbja, IES oon coe «66 cb Sota ee his | g SE ee +6 arranged in four distinct TaBLEs—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two. 
Y. N. — names the get of Birmingham Re ye ” a eer I NG 43 and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every race 
Ww . W¥ Bacon names tne get of Monmouth Eclipse NS Sa eee OR A, | ae ee sa of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight car 
G. Malory names the get of Woodpecker Loulrine, Beri. 5is 22 as 38 | New York, Union Course .........- 44 the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and place of the 
W. Buford, sen., names the get of Cripple Mecklenburg, Mr ne ete 39 | Limestone a “ race, and areference tothe page of the preceding volume where the race was originally 


WM. T. PORTER, 
Editor of the ‘‘ Turf Register” and of the“ Spirit of the Times.” 
| New York, December 5, 1840. 


A. L. Shot wellnames the get of Grey Eagle 
R. H. Long names the get of Wagner _ 
J. C. Beasley names the get of Imp. Leviathan. 
PRODUCE STAKE, FALL OF 1544. 
Produce Stake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats. 
ii— A. L. Shotwell Y.N. Oliver. 
{pove you have alist of Sweepstakes to run over the Oakland Course, all to close 
tof January, 1841. I should be pleased to receive an entry from you in all of them. 
Address WM. PRESTON, Esq., Sec’y of Louisville J. C., Louisville, Ky. 
ict. 24-3m)] Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


Now two | POST STAKFS. 
‘ | WwW: the subscribers, agree to run two Post Stakes in the year 184], free for all ages, 
the | sub. $500 each. P. P., Four mile heats, one over the Ashland Course, on some day 
of the week of the Fall Meeting which the Proprietor may fix «n; the other over the 
| Huntsviile Course, on some day of the week which the Propriety may determine, agree- 
| ably to the rules of each course, four or more to make a race, toclose onthe Istof June, 
1841. Each proprietor to make known the time of running whenhe advertises the races 
| Now four subs. :— 
1. Boddie & Elliott 3. 
2. Henry M. Clay 4. Boardman & McLaren 
Entries to be directed to the Subscriber,at Huntsville, Ala. 
(Dec. 12] HICKMAN LEWIS, Sec’y of N. Ala. Assoc’n. 
KINGSBURY TROTTING COURSE. 
IIE following Sweepstakes are now open to come off in May next over the above 
Course: 
; by ~ st. Sweepstakes, free for all trotting horses, sub. 3300 each, h. ft.. with $200 added 
2ORh, HFS Ot the highest promise, and he has proved —_ oe , enact ae gee | t A Prepeetee if three then aa the a4 horse in Pays to at is $100. 
His owner would fee! authorised to demand, and mighit expect to receive, tne highest Two mile heaté. under the saddle 
se “yt = a ha riceagr pate. joanne aps oe of ome eso. a i the athe? . poe oe 2d. ‘Sweepst ikes, free for all trotting horses, sub. $500 each, $200 ft., with $250 added 
well as the reduced prices of agricultural products, donot warrant the exorbitant charges | 1, the Proprietor'if three start, and the 2d horse in the last heat to receive back $150. 
Two mile heats, in harness. Toclose on or before the Ist of Apri, 1841. Two or more to | 
make a race, 





JOHN BASCOMBE. 
I{S distinguished horse, at the urgent solicitations of many breeders in Georgia and 
Alabama, has been brought back from Kentucky, where he stoou with great success 
season, and will stana the ensuing season at his owner’s stable, at Fort Mitchell, Ala., 
i below Columbus, Ga. Lots and stables are provided tor mares, and every at- 
n will be paid tothem, and care used to prevent accidents and escapes, but no lia- 
y will be incurred for either. 
Tae pedigree and performances of Bascombe are too well known to the public to need 
ition here. His stock in Georgia and South Carolina, where he made his first two | 


Camp & Acklen 











Seventy-five dollars the season, with one dollar to the groom. Tree dollars per week | 3d. Sweepstakes for the get of all trotting stallions, sub. $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats, 
for keeping the mares; black servants sent with mares boarded gratis. Persons sending | unger the saddie, to come off Fallot 1844. To close the Ist of March, 1841. Now one 
mares trom adistance will send with them a note for season JOHN CROWELL. | a. Whe feat ae S. Bartine names the cet of Sir John Caldwell B oF 

Nec. 22.18 P °_ al s Dos iZi— do Be parvl ; rH 4 = e i. 
ee 22, 1540. (Jan. 2-tlap] Entries tothe above stakes to be directed to Francis THANABROOK, 

ANDREW. C. 8S. BARTINE, Prop’r.—({Dec. 5-tf.] Sec’y of K. T. C., Baltimore. 


IL? The proprietor will have an inside track (three-quarters of a mile round) expressly | 
for training, which can be had at a trifling expense. This will be an accommodation to 
those who prefer a very soft track to train on. Likewise the main track, some part of | 
which is gravelly, will be covered, so as to prevent the gravel from working loose on the 
top of the ground, andthereby preventing the star nags from making time according 


HIS distingnished Stallion, the sire of Andrewetta, Balie Peyton, Count Zaldivar, 
Mary Elizabeth, anda host of other **good ’uns,” will make his next season at the 
(Jan. 2-It) 


liampton Race Course, under the management of Mr. S. W. SHELTON. 


SWEEPSTAKES, MT. VERNON COURSE, NEAR ALEXANDORIA, D.C. 
N°; 1. A Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fail of | to their owners’ wishes. ‘Dec. 26.) 
LN 1841, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 184}. pethecd os : - tected 
No. 2. A Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped Spring of 1838, to be run Fall of 1841, 
$200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. To name and close ist of August, 1841. 
No.3. A Sweepstakes for all ages (free oaly for horses the property of persons residing 
Northuf James Kiver, and South of the Potomac, prior to the ist of Jan., 1841), sub. 
$250 each, h. ft., Three mile heats. To name and close Ist of August, 1841. Now three | 





SWEEPSTAKES, WAGNER COURSE. 

HE following Sweepstakes will come off over the Wagner Course, Iolly Springs, | 
Miss., the Fall Meeting of 1341 :— 

Sweepstakes for 3 yr. oids, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft. Two mile heats. Now three subs. 

1. Thos. Winston names his ch. f. by Stockholder, dam by Sir Archy. 





(Dec. 26.) 2. Beverley Holcomb names his b. f. Donna Viola, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Mons. 
cine — ; Tonson. 
FOX HOUNDS FOR SALE. 3. Wm. W. Gift names his b. c. bv Stockholder, dam by Imp. Leviathan. [(Nov.21) 


GLENCOE. 

N answer to numerous enquiries, the public are informed that Glencoe will continue 

at his former stand (the Forks of Cypress, the residence of the late James Jackson) 

| Heisin fine health and vigor. Persons desirous of sending mares, may rest assured that 

the same care and attention will be paid as heretofore. The facilities for accommodating 

| stock will be considerably increased by the discontinuance of the training establishment 

A careful and competent stud groom will attend ali the year. All letters will be ad 
THOMAS KIRKMAN, 

lorence, Ala 





SU3SCRIBER to the “Spirit,” residing near New York, has for sale twelve full- a a natal 

bred iox- hound puppies, very handsome indeed ; seven of them six months old, the 

several ofthem nearly matched in color. Will be sold separately 
(Dee. 26-4t.} 


A 


restthree months old. 
tr re julred. 








GEORGE H. HITE, 
peg PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey street, to Ne. 188 Fulton 
iti street, opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. Residence—Aster 
Hi _Aprill. | dressed to 

(Oct. 10-t.my. ] 

REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
(Via Stonington.) 
bard (Sundays excepted), at 5 o’clock P. M., from pier No. 4, North River. 
Boston reduced to $5. 

Arrangement for the week: —The Massachusetts, Capt. Comstock, on Tuesday and ri- 
day for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. ’ 

The Rhode Island, Capt. Thayer, on Monday and Thursday for Stonington only. 

The Mohegan, on Wednesday and Saturday for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 

The steamers of this line are furnished with *‘ Francis’s Life Boats,” and are in every 
respect in first rate order. } ; : . 

Freight reduced between New York and Boston—viz., six cents per foot from New York 
| to Providence—three dollars a ton from Providence to Boston. 

[D> Passengers from New York, on their arrival at Stonington, may take the rail-road 
: cars and proceed immediately to Providence and Boston ; and on those days when the 
PAIR of Chinese Pigs, of the genuine breed, are wanted for the South. A liberal | steamers proceed via Newport to Providence, they may, if they preferit, rem tin on board, 
price will be paid tor a pair old enough to be raised, if delivereda This = imme- | and take the regular train of cars thence to Boston (Sept. 12, tf.) 
. {Nov.7] | - — 
' 


use. 





CADMUS. 
ie celebrated Race-horse, and best son of Eclipse living, is offered for sale on fa- , 
vorable terms, and if not sold by the last day of February next, his services for the | 
Cadmus is by Eclipse, out of Di 
His performances whilst on the | 


| 








ensuing season will be let to the highest cash bidder. Fare to 
Vernon,9 yrs. old. (See Edgar’s Stud Book, p. 181.) 
Turf are fully recorded in the Spirit of the Times and Turf Register. 
Communications for the purchase, and proposals for the renting, addressed ‘‘ Cadmus,’ 
ce of this paper, will be immediately attended to. The horse is now at Louisville, Ky. | 
(Nov. 21) 


C.F. M. NOLAND, 

Peers AND LAND AGENT, wili attend to the collection of claims, and act 
/ as General Land Agent. 
Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—[my16) 


CHINESE PIGS. 


A 


Riate.y 


“ST. STEPHENS (S. C.) JOCKEY CLUB. 


MOBILE FALL RACES. 
T Hf FALL RACES, over the Bascombe Course, will commence on Tuesday, the 12th | 
of January, 1841, and continue five days. d 
st day—Sweepstakes for all ages, Four mile heats, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft., to 
which the Proprietor will add a Silver Cup, valued at $500. To name and close Ist Jan., 


1841. Taree or moreto makearace. The following are the present subscribers :— ; . : — 
John Campbell. John J. Basten. F Thos. Watson. bie: the joint direction of Mr. Charles Coudert and Dr. T. O. Porter, at Wheat- 


Second day—Jockey Clua Purse $500, Two mile heats. Soet res yan New Jersey, and distant one hour’s passage by railroad 
Same duy—Sw stak or colts and fillies now 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats, sub, $500 or steamboat from New York. s : ‘ ' , <p 
each, soln wee make arace. To ens and close the Ist Jan., 1841. This Seminary was founded in 1826 by Charles ¢ oudert, and 1s conduc nee os printsptes 
Third day—Jockey Club Purse $700, Three mile heats. —_ — been tested Pear eva  snsnapte and hitherto approved by the numerous 
‘our —Jockev © irs our mile heats. and intelligent patrons o é Institution. 7 ae 
A “thdse’ jecuun Chan hares tae, Wile honse, best 3 in 5. The English, French, and Spanish languages are taught by seee mes pews al 
Entrance to the above Jockey Club Purses, 5 per cent. ing instruction In their native longue, and the pupils are eyo yp ac ane - oy 7 Gs 
Same day—Proprietor’s Purse $100, Mile heats, added to a subscrption of $25 | translating, and composing in each of these poe ie aap To eee © a iewaco 
each. Entries to the above stakes may be forwarded to the Secretary or Proprietor at | legiate education, the Greek and Latin are sane. vy . compe er ta — a setae ed 
Mobile. DAVID STEPHENSON Proprietor. | The elementary course of studies pursued at t e a —s é — hed 
F.K. West, Secretary. fangl5) | sential to athorough commercial education. It includes the pure Mathematics, Bc 
: me << we oO sl! US oS eo eee ——— | ee ig, 
THE THEATRES OF VIRGINIA. . culee Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic, and Mora! Philosophy. An exten- 
HE Subscriber being under the probable necessity of visiting England (owing to the | .i¢ apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy ts attached to the 
death of a near relation), he 1s willing to receive proposals for a third, or hali in- | ocrablishment, and Surveying and Engineering are included in the sciences taught in the 
terestin his several Theatres of Virginia forthe season of 1840-’41. The Subscriber | 7 vceum. Lastly, the attenion of the pupils ts particularly directed to the literature cf 
how possessing all the Theatres in the State, (three on lease, and the fourth optionally.) | the nations whose language they study, and a senior class will be formed of those 
he is thereby enabled to present an engagement to ‘* Stars,” of from 18 to 20 consecutive | competent to follow with profit a course of polite literature or Belles Lettres. mt 
Nights. Applicants must be prepared to give security for the faithful performance of all | Reasoning will be the principle of the discipline, enforced by parental authority, while 
engagements made, or to be made with Stars or Members of the Profession for the ap- | such attention will be paid to the comforts and manuers of the puptls as willattach them 
proaching season, that the present reputation of the Drama in Virgmia may not be in- | 19 their temporary home. 
jured. The Subscriber is willing to take all hazard of loss, beyond the sum agreed upon for | 
the portion of interest. It may be necessary to state that Mr. J.C. Lambert (ofthe late | 
Nationa! Theatre, N. Y.) has been re the hag yy ae one > ha 
Subserib j i d absence. Proposals wi e received until the | 
ee ea ‘i GEORGE JONES, Lessee, 


January next, and continue three days. A Silver Cup will be run for the first day, 


and on the second and third days will be the regular races. ; ] 
(Dec. 12 7t] T. W. PEYRE, Sec’y and Treas. 


~~ CHARLES COUDERT'S LYCEUM, 





Terms. 

For Boarding, Washing. and Mending; Reading, Writing ; Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and Spanish languages ; a complete course of Mathe- 
matics, and Linear Drawing; Book-keeping, Geography, His ory, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry, the price will be per annum, payable 





Sept. next. $300 00 

Richwnond, Va., Marshall Theatre, Aug.1, 1840.—[{aug 15) quarterly in advance -....---.--------- 1 seccoce co ~se-e-- Le teeeee 1 50 
CcV—— Ne OO eee Cll eee ~se ene - 

ST. JOSEPH (Fia.) RACES—CALHOUN COURSE. acca onmneemtemmaaeen pamela cs ale - 150 

TS anual meeting for 1341 will commence on the Calhoun Course on Tuesday, the | Masie eee i ite: “RY <r es 25 00 

9th day of February next, and continue five days. Free for any horse, mare or geld- } — ae te PRRs Sd Ree RS | ae 

y , Drawing ..........-—--.---+--------- 12 00 


each, (no entrance money), per quarter.....-.--.- — 
e Lyceum more than one pupil, er who 


will be cheerfully treated with. No pu- 
Office in New York, 69 Liberty-street. 


ing inthe United States. 
First Day—Purse $200, Mile heats | 
Second —Purse $400, Two mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Pith Day! Propnetor's Purse $900, Mile heats, best 31.5 
ifth Proprietor’s Purse , Mile heats, best 3in5. 
The Officers of tthe Club guarantee that the purses as advertised shall be put up before 
the horses are started. By order of the Club. JOHN D. GRAY, President. 3 
St. Joseph, Aug. 1, 1840.—{Sept. 12-e4w.1 Perse W. GauTiser, jr., Sec’y- 
WANTED : ’ 
A SITUATION as Training Groom, by a young man, who, by his experience and judg- 
ment, will be able to give every satisfaction to any gentleman in need of his ser- 


Dancing and Fencing, ' 
Note.—Those persons who wish to place at th 
| prefer toinclude every charge in a specified sum, 
pilsare received for a less period than one year. 

(Oct. 10-t.f.) 





ae. peeverven Dy a geben isn 
GE OFFICE, is not remov ut continues a ree 
Se ae as whieb office he has been established for the last 15 years. 
Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from abroad, proceeds 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to instructions. 4 
Collections—Notes and Drafts collected on a)lparts of the Unitec States, Canadas, an 





vices, th i ing lived in that situation in Newmarket, and other parts of | Europe. : d, Ireland, Scot- 
England. ts sotheteaony avetiiel could be obtained South, the advertiser would have oe Bo gest wee gy oe eee 5 ag Pan demburg, or persons 
Ro cojection. Would ride heavy weights if required—can ride 8st. Pw! ’ to S.4. Sylvester, with instructions, to 


at a distance have only to remit the amount 


ensure prompt attention. 


Any command addressed to J. H., ‘ Spirit of the Times ” Office, will be attended to}. | 
io Bills of Exchange, Bank of England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 











. STOR HOUSE. at the st price. : icati 
HE undersigned respectfully wuuaaae that the price at the Ladies’ Ordinary for oach Stocks, Corporation Bonds, and other secuties bought and sold. on =e 
rson will be Voceenececececenecseeseacececsececeesenee $2 per day — | ust be addressed to en & 3- STL YEOTES, 
pment = a 1S = RE eto TC MERRIE) © he (Broadway 
Children under 12 years of age and servants .......-.-.------------ 1 “ ‘s STORR & MORTIMER ; 
Parlors, with private table, for each person .........--------------- 3“ F NEW BOND STREET, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, and Jewellers to 
, j i York 
And for the parlor used by the Seen ee pth a rea- the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch age gene perches aoe 
subscribers are ready to arrangements with families ’ at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton House, where they - Baron 
anata. an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewellery, Plate, Plate 


London manufactures, and will receive 


Sing! moda’ it ms by the or for the winter sea- 
‘afairrates. ume : sh they are produced from their Manu- 


ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best 


s rates 
“the qteninnn have been informed that hack drivers have reported “ the Astor House / regularly by the steam vessels the new Patterns as ; 
fall,” when it was nottrue. These reports have been made so frequently as to induce us es -y| s, are now enabled to manufacture here 


n on. 
every W2 SE aos seneian es oe the great facilities they possess, feel 
confident that for quality of w 


Row to refer te them. 


We acknowledge with gratitude the liberal 4 
Unremitted attentiun te vu: » Alene. sBOYDEN, 


July, 1040.—(aug, 92.3 


bestowed, and promise to pay 


COLEMAN, & STETSON. | (Oct. 3.) 





IIE Races over the St. Stephens Course, near Pineville, will commence on the 26thf | 


and commercial operations in general, Geography, Astronomy, History, the prin- | 


an tasteful design, they cannot be surpassed. 


published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great expense ; 
they are of constant practical use, and increase in value every year. A listof ENGLIS 
WINNING HORSES for the same year will also be published in the volume arranged in 
the English form. 

A Tabie of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES, with the age, color, 
owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will be published in this 
volume ; and in addition, there will be anabstract of every great [rotting Performance in 
America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. [his abstract 
has beencompiled from several authentic sources, and will be extremelyinteresting as the 


| only COMPLETE RECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted. 


An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, will also appear in an 
early number of the volume,and will be found convenient to breeders for designating the 
age, color, pedigree,owner, place and price of standing, of nearly every distinguishe 
Stallion in America. 

In addition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present volume will contain 
a faithful and copions record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD STOCK, 
Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments ; Essays on 
Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with all 
the Current News ard On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And to 
complete the Sporting Department, full details, origina] and selected, wil! be given upon 
al! manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 
other Athletic and Manly Sports. 

Another part of the design of the paper willembrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT, designedto promote the interests and minister to the instruc- 
tion of breeders of fnecattle,sheep,&c. Selections from the mos: approved American 
and English writers on these important subjects wil! be constantly found in its columns. 

In the course of the Volume will be given PRorgessor Srewart’s work on STABLE 
ECONOMY, entire, with all the Plates and Drawings. This capital work, which has not 
been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six paces — It is 
‘A Treatise on the Management of Horses,in relation to Stabling, Grooming «feeding, 
Watering, Working and Training.”? The paper will also be embellished with a gieat 
number of Ercuines and OUTLINES en the plan of ‘* Bell’s Life in London.” 

The SPORTING GALLERY will! also oe ncrexs¢d by the addition of the Portraits of 


| several of the most distinguished Horses in the ( n:on, engravedin a style of superior 


finish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are already im the 
hands of the raost eminent engravers in this city. They will follow each other in rapid 
succession, and due reotice will be given of the additions to the mumber as they are re- 
ceived. 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by Dr Larrre 
for Col. Jounson, of Va. 
Published on the Tih March. 


ARGYLE, 


| The propertyof Hon. Pirrce M. Butter & Co., of Columbia, &. C., Painted by Troyg 


for Col. Hampton, of S.C, 
Published on the 23d May. 
WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Jomn CamPpBELt, of New Orleans , Painted by Troy for the Ownes 
Published onthe 4th July. 
MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C. Now in the hands of the Engraver 


The next prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted te 
original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 
Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatricai correspondence maintained with every 
city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and wide’ ; circu- 
lated in theatrical circles. 
| Again, selections will be constantly made from the periodicals of this country and Eng- 

land, and thus be formed a li ely and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 

several pages. 

For all these varied Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of typographical execution and general elegance of a- 
rangement, is second tonone in the Union. 

No local agents being employed by the proprietcrs. gentlemen wishing the paper cam 

| orderit through their post-mastrrs, or remit by mai!. A number of files from the com- 

mencement of the volume, wii! be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 
| ed, as the valuable Statistica: Tables of the paper nearly all appear in the early part of 
| the year. 





Terms ef Subscription anu 
For One Year's Subscription, $10inadvance. For =. Vonth's Subscription, $5in advance. 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first inser . *5—Each subsequent insertion,$1. 
ip Extra copies ofthe LARGE ENGRAVINGS ()\ STEEL may be obtained at the 
Publication Office at One Deilar each. They wii! be sent to any sectien of the Union 
so enveloped 9s to secure them from injury. 


‘dcertesing. 





THEATRICAL. 
LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—_TURNER & 
Ff iISUER import direct froin London every Play, immediately on being issued from 
the press, with the utmost possi: le regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 
the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. 
vianagers of Theatres, Ladies aud Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &c. 
will find it to their interest to call before seeking e|.ewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing in the play-way can be purcha~ed, but which will be found at their 
establishment, and which will be disposed of on the viost accommodating terms. 
Now publishing in numbers *‘ Turner’s Dramatic Livrary of Acting Plays,’’ embracing 
the most popular pieces of the present day. 
Cumberland’s British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British The atre; Miller’s Modern 
' Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas. ane Bayly’s Farces—complete 
sets always on sale. 
Wholesale orders attended te with promptnes- 
New plays done upins ‘rong wrappers, and sent! 


PRESIDENT HOTEL. 
HIS splendid establishment, situate No. 142 roadway, New York, is now open, an 
ready to receive those who may be pleased tuo faver it with their patronage. The 
' Touse is in exce!icnt order—the furniture new and elegant—the ladies’ parlors are fur- 
‘ nished in a style not surpassed by any in the Uniou—the cellars are well stocked with 
} the best wines and liquors—the larder wil: be « itiy suoplied with every delicacy 
the market can aiford. No exertions shal! be w oo the part of the proprietors to 
| render every possible comfort aid convenience tv ')«'; ,atrons. One of the preprietors 
| has, he trusts, been long and favorably known tu s city as a hotel-keeper, and the 
other as a steam-packet master on the Atlantic “1 OEE vita ay y ¢ Orleans, &c. 
The public’s obedient servants, b. REDMOND, : 
New York, Aug. 31, 1840.—[Sept.4,6m.] JAMES PENNOYER, | /?ePrietors. 


WILDER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. 
NT ERCHANTS and others in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
N PATENT SaLAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
wantine in time of need. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 
“ saturated wood” is used or ** pretended to be used,”’ to mislead the public—but a com- 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire,and will preserve iron 
| from injury when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
| quently tested in publice— once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street: also at 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were 
| awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 
| tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one af Gay- 
| lor’s best double safes, and warranted »y him to be fire proof; also one of Sc = 
| fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Gaylor’s and Scott’s were consumed in less 
| than one hour—the Salamander remained in the same furnace under a powerful blast for 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the top with charcoal, and continued 
to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
| the furnace and opened, when all the books and papers were found perfect. The same 
| safe may be seen at the warehouse. 
A general assortment for sale on the mest reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 
each, Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, with the most — locks in use. 
ENOS WILDER, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 28 Pine-st., and 62 Clif-st., New York. 
I> We the undersigned were present at the trial of the above safes in Boston, 
snow tnat che test was fairly made. We believe, from our knowledge and experience 
of the varluus \inds of safes, that the above kind is vastly gf ~ all others, and 


mail to any part of the Union. 











that they will endure without injury ten times as much are 
beside ourselves who were witnesses to the trial at Boston, and it seemed to be their 
unanimous opinion that the burning of so large a quantity of coal, with the blast of three 


blacksmith’s bellows in constant operation, produced a hotter fire than is ever made bya 
burning building; andthe time that it was in the furnace was much longer than 
are generally exposed to fire, whilst it is sufficiently intense to do them injury. 


Dani&L FirzGERaLD. oe 
S. Avo. Pigres, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston, 


Sworn before me, this 18th Sept., 1839. nt tee, a ' 
N.B. The public are cautioned against those persons who are ever ready to deceive 


the public by appearances and essions. No will be an agent to 
sell my safes without a certificate under my 


hand. 
ENOS WILDER,[6m,PatenteesadManufactas 
New York, April 18, 1840.—fap14 
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"bie benefit. After the “Irish Lion” 
engagement in the following words, which we fi 
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THE PARK COMPANY AT HILL'S THEATRE. 
leave to announce, that 


e 
they have taken the above establishment, and while they have the honor of con- 
the eee ee power to obtain shall be 


apen on 5 the 
the favorite melo-drama of ROBERT MACAIRE, with the entire strength of the Park 
company. Mr. MAEDER will bo the Musical conductor « fie company, Mr. HIELD 
Stage-ma rc A Treasurer and -manager. 
Prices—Drese boxes, 5ilets. ; Second tier, 25cts. ; Parquette, W5cts.; Gallery. I2tcts. 


Things Theatrical. 

The Park.—After our paper went to press on Saturday last, the cast of Ar- 
taxerxes as announced by us, was necessarily changed. It was brought out, 
however, on Tuesday evening for the benefit of the Treasurer, and considering 
that there had scarce been a rehearsal, it was well sung. Mr. Branam appear- 
ed to greater advantage than in any thing in which we have heard him ; no one 
in America now, or that has been in our time, can sing the music with him. 
Mrs. Sutton made at last her first appearance, and exceeded all expectation; (ex- 
pectation was, however, very low indeed, in consequence of the injurious influ- 
ence of the efforts made to prejudge the question of her ability, and give her a 
great reputation before she had earned one.) But Mrs. Sutton is in truth a oril- 
liant singer, though her voice is rather thin, and perhaps reedy. Her execution 
was astonishingly brilliant, and she carried the house with her by acclamation ; 
those who came thinking to see a failure, cheered the loudest as in duty bound. 
We think she received two encores, one of which was exceedingly enthusiastic, 
although the house was not ciowded. Mrs. Bai.ey assumed the part of Artaz- 
erzes ; some old critics who have heard the part wonderfully well done in Lon- 
don, think she lacked force and energy. Her preparation for the part was hur- 
ried, as she had the scores of two other operas in hand at the same time ; but as 
it was, she sang very well, so far as we could judge. Mrs. Maeper took the 
part of Arbaces at a very short notice, and went cleverly through the with it. But 
we repeat that the feature in the evening's performance was Mrs. Sutton’s first 
appearance, which was successful beyond the expectations of the public. 

Last night, the last of the season, Mr. Simpson took his benefit. We go to 
press earlier this morning than usual, in order to send off our engravings in sea- 
son, and cannot announce the result. The bill, however, was in the very worst 
taste furthe Park theatre. For the Manager's sake we trust that even that bill 
drew a good house. 

Since writing the above we learn with pleasure that the Park Company are 
not to be thrown out of employment by the closing of the Park. They have ta 
ken the Franklin or Hill's Theatre, which they open on Monday night. We 


wish them abundant success, for they have strong claims upon the sympathy 
and support of the town. 
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The New National Opera House.—This bas been very nearly the worst week 
of the season, but it has been owing partially to the remarkably fine sleighing of 
Monday and Tuesday, and the infamously inclement weather of the two follow- 
ing nights contributed to produce this result. But there were other and mighti- 
er causes, no doubt, all of which we hope may be removed befure the close of the 
recess, which the theatre now takes. Since our last we have seen Miss Poor 
again in Zerlina, in Fra Diavolo. It is a very charming performance, though 
we still prefer Adina, in the “ Love Spell.” 

The Bayadere has been again aud again repeated—it is a fair performance 
throughout, though not decidedly a great one. It is an admirable adjunct to a 
light opera. On Tuesday evening an accident occurred from the imperfect con- 
struction of the car in which Le Diew et la Bayadere are carried off the stage at 
the end of the first act. As the attendants were raising it to their shoulders one 
handle gave way, and upset the car. Mr. HorncastLe was very severely in- 
jured, but happily Madame Givati.er escaped unharmed. Mr. Horncastle was 
able to go through the part, but with difficulty. He suffered more on the follow- 
ing day, and he has not been able to appear since the night of the aceident. Mrs. 
Puinurrs assumed the part on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, and at so short 
a notice she was ableto bring down warm applause. Miss Wat tack improves 
in singing the Bayadere every evening, as she acquires more confidence. 

On Thursday, a Mons. Berruier appeared in the comic ballet of Les Meu- 
niers ; he made the house laugh very heartily at times. The ballet had before 
been seen at Niblo’s—brought out by the Rare/s. 

The opera of ‘“‘ Zampa,” it is supposed, will be produced here next Monday 
week. We are unable to notice the performances of last evening, for the rea- 
son assigned in the case of Mr. Simpson's benefit. 





Theatrical On Dits, 

The past week has been one of trial and tribulation among theatres in this 
part of the country. At the two principal ones in this city, the business has 
been so bad, that with this evening's performances, they bring the seasun to a 
close ; we allude of course tothe Park Theatre and the New National Opera 
House. The Bowery has been closed all the week, and the rumor is that the 
old Manager has leased it for a time to an equestrian company. It opens on Mon- 
day with a rate of prices, reduced from the former low rate at this house; 
henceforth we are told the prices wil! correspond with those of the Circus on the 
other side of the way. 

The Chesnut Street house has been closed all the week, ostensibly for the 
purpose of getting up Norma; so long a suspension however to bring out a 
single opera was probably suggested by the bad business in previous weeks. Of 
Burton’s Theatre the accounts we hear are only dismal. Eact. of those Phila- 
delphia establishments are to bring out Norma on Monday. The Woops, Mrs. 
Baitey and Mr. Broven do it at the Chesnut ; 7¢ ts said that at the other house 
Mrs. Martyn, Mrs. Sutton and Miss Inverarity are to sing init. At the 
former house, Mr. Fry's adaptation is to be used; at the latter, an English 
version. 

From Washington we hear no report of successes. We are indebted in some 
degree to report for our information, but it is confirmed in other ways to such 
a degree, that we may venture to say that neither Mr. Forrest, Miss Cuirton, 
Mrs. Firzwitutam nor Mr. Buckstone drew houses. Mr. Hackett is playing 
Lear this week; perhaps his friend and co-annotator upon Shakspeare, Mr. 
John Quincy Adama, may be able to stir up the members to attend. 

We see occasionally a Tremont play bill; if they are all like those which 
have met our eye since the Woods ended their engagement, it must make one 
shudder to reckon up the losses. 

Of Baltimore theatricals we hear but little; but as it is understood to be a 
poor theatrical city, we presume it forms no exception to the general misfortune 
in dramatic enterprises. We pass from this theme to some personal on dits we 
have gathered during the week. 

The Charleston papers have been daily bringing us accounts of the success of 
Fanny Exssuer in Charleston. ‘Yo use a Charleston Editor’s words, * all 
gree that she is the very embodiment of grace—that there is eentiment in ber 

acting—witchery in her smiles—classical elegance in her attitudes—faultless 
cones in her movements—that she fully realizes, in short, the idea of dan 
cing being the poetry of action.” She gained upon them, as in every other city 
she has visited, Upon each repetition of her performances. In a Charleston pa- 
per of the 4th enet. we find the following list of passengers per schr. Hayne, for 
Havanna, via Indian Key and Key West—Miss Elssler and servant, F anny 
Elssler, Mrs. Arraline, Messrs. Day, Stephenson, Turnbull, Kershaw, Wells 
Sylva, Parsloe, Heit, Willis, and Clark. ; 

Mr. Power concluded his engagement in New Orleans on the 26th ult., with 


he was called out, and announced bis re. 


. id in the Picayune. 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen—I feel gratef| fur the brilliant patrouage with which 


Pm, Arreeoe during ae a engagement ; and [ need nor tell you, 
étve me so well | am in no hurry to leave you. I'll remain with 
tien fortnight yet. The fact is, ladies and geutiemen, | have entered into 
engagement with the managernent. I hope io continue to meet your ap- 
proval, aud I assure you there is no person to whom your patronage could be 
extended who would feel more grateful for it than | do.” 
The Mobile of the 25th December, announces that the roof of the 
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personal superintendeuce of the work, there is palpable evidence that his pro- 
—_ have it open simultaneously with the new year, will be strictly ful- 

Yankee Marste is playing at Luptow & Smitn’s theatre in New Orleans— 
the papers “ go” him strong. 

Mr. Caartes Hit is playing in Miss Monter's company at Washington. 
He played Wildrake to Miss Cuirton'’s Constance, and Edgar to Hackert’s 
Lear. 

Brakam goes on to Boston to sing next week. We are told that, like the 
Woods, he has succeeded better in that city than in New York or Philadelphia. 

In England, the accounts which we have received by the packet ship England 
with dates to Dec. 9th, convince us that the theatres there are doing not very 
much better than in this country. The Drury Lane Concerts d’ Hiver attract how- 
ever, but Musarp, the conductor was about to return to Paris, which it was feared 
would prove injurious to the concern. An effort was to be made to procure Ju- 
L1EN in his place, who conducted them last summer. 

At Covent Garden “* Midsummer Night's Dream,” continues to run with tole- 
rable success. We give a very eloquent article upon the subject of this play 
and its production, from the London Examiner—on such a theme, the best au- 
thority in London. 

Bulwer's comedy of “‘ Money,” was announced at the Haymarket for the 8th 
Dec.—we have yet no account of its success. In anticipation of it, WaLuack 
has been playing Othello, Hamlet, Rover, Charles Surface &c.—on tragedy 
nights, to thin houses. 

The Adelphi is doing as usual with its horrid melo-dramas. The Prince’s is 
losing money “ like smoke”—* Fridolin,” Mr. Romer’s opera, did not answer 
the desired end; litt!e encouragement this for English vocalists now here to re- 
turn home. 

Princess's theatre is still open with concerts but succeeding very ill. 

English Opera—closed. 

Olympic—closed. 

Surrey—Butver doing pretty fairly. 

The Wells—Batts is going there to help them on. 

The Queen's—Business pretty good. 

Victoria— W orratt carrying all before him in the Young Waterman. 

Miss Kelly, from sudden and severe indisposition, had been compelled to post- 
pone the opening of her Theatre, until Thursday Dec. 10th, when she was to 
commence her entertainments, should her health be sufficiently restored. 

We regret to hear that Mr. Charles Kemble’s health is considerably worse 
than it waz, and the decline of health is, we lament to add, accompanied with a 
very great prostration of strength,so much so as to demand unremitting atten- 
tion, and to allow but faint hopes of ultimate recovery. He is attended by Mr- 
Liston, the eminent surgeon, assisted by two other medical gentlemen. 


Poor Mavutey, an old Provincial Manager is dead ; he was in his 79th year. 

Kean is performing at the Hawkin's-street theatre Dublin, He refuses to re- 
turn to London under £50 a night. 

Miss Tree has been playing at Manchester without filling the house. 

Witson, the vocalist, closed at Edinburgh on the 28th Nov., and then started 
on a provincial tour. 

Cerrito, who is now making a professional tour through the North of Italy, 
has just created quite a furore at Verona. After her first performance in that 
city, the horses were taken off her carriage, and Taglioni’s young rival was drag- 
ged home in triumph. 

Great excitement was felt in Paris as to the safety of Fanny Extssier, who 
they supposed had sailed from New York on the 2 of November. 


SHAKSPEARE’S MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


\Fremthe London Examiner.] 











This play stands quite alone in the works of the great poet. The “Tem- 
pest,”” which: is supposed to resemble it, is curiously distinct in its character and 
purpose. The one is a romance of magic and enchantment, shaped to a pro- 
foundly human moral. The other is neither more nor less than literally what its 
name implies: 

“Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eves by haunted stream.” 

How dream-like are the combinations of the play! The dukedom of These- 
us, the friend of Hercules, side by side with the Court of Oberon; the Greek 
weaver in the lap of the Fairy Queen; the lovers of ancient Athens played on 
by the hobgoblin of modern mythology ; the rude and hard-handed Greek me- 
chanics practising private theatricals. How dream-like the human action of the 
play, end how dream-like its love! Theseus and Hippolita are simply shadow- 
ed out in the first act as on the eve of their marriage; only in the fourth they 
flit again across the scene, to the healthy sound of the chase ; in the fifth they 
lie on couches in their palace, on the wedding day to laugh at the absurdities of 
Nick Bottom and his friends ; and this is all. Then there are Lysander and 
Hermia, Demetrius and Helena; once four happy and accordant lovers; but 
Demetrius suddenly comes forth as Hermia’s lover ; and Lysander, tho.gh not 
quite so suddenly, deserts Herma, incontinently falling at the feet of Helena ; 
then Helena remains true to Demetrius; and then, with a thought, Lysander is 
off with his new love and on with his old, arranging matters with Hermia; and 
hey, presto! Demetrius surrenders Hermia, re-plightimg !overs’ vows with He- 
lena. It was never meant tu set down any serious life affairs in ell this; do not 
believe it. The only downright human being in the play, stuffed full of preten- 
sion, conceit, and ignorance, 1s rewarded with a veritable avs’s head, to distin- 

uish and set apart his common-place humanity. 

What, then, is the drift of this poet's dream —for, unlike ordinary mortals, your 
true poet has a rare sanity in his most fantastic aberrations; and dreams, being 
awake It is to show that Fancy has its world as well as Reality ; that it has 
ita joys and triumphs, showering down their sparkling gladness upon men ; that 
it has also its jealousies and differences, from whose influence mortals may not 
boast themselves exempt. 

‘thorough this distemperature, we see 

The seasons alter: hoary-headed frosts 

Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 

And on old Hyem’s chin, and icy crown, 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 

Is, as in mockery, set.” 
Beware then, says the divine poet in this most divine dream, not only of the 
matter-of-fact work! that rubs itself palpably against you, but of a world of spirits 
which encompasses that, and lies closely around you all, in infancy and in man- 
hood. Theseus, for the fine qualities he possessed, won the fondness of Titania ; 
Hippolita, the love of Oberun ; and thence, on the eve of their nuptuals, this 
dream of a midsummer night ; in which it is shown how easily violent rage can 
dissolve itself into good-humoured raillery ; and how passions, that on the earth 
are inconstant, reckless, and cruel, may, by some slight elevation above it, be 
stripped of thet dull destiny, and close in no unreal form of happiness, of con- 
stant affection, and of trustful sympatny. Every woman may have her Oberon 
every man his Titania. 

Fairies, then, rule the play ; they are the play. When we have discerned 
this, into what an exquisite shape of art and purpose its incongruous and dream- 
like materials re-combine. All that was shifting, becomes coherent ; all that 
seemed most to have betrayed and deserted nature, proclaims itself loyal to her 
profoundest. her most beautiful laws; and we recognize @ poet s dream. Hip- 
polita tells us in the first act that she and her conqueror have yet to ** dream 
four nights away ” before 

‘*the moon, lite to a silver bow 
yew bent in Heaven. shall vehold the night 
Of our saleunities ;” 
—Theseus orders off Philustrate to 
** Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth” 

in Athens ; and the mfluence of ‘Titania and Overon are at once felt upon the 
scene. All that euter afterwards, whether the two pairs of lovers, or the party 
of Bottom and his friends, are inerely ministrant to the quaint and happy fancies 
with which the king aud queen of fairy land amuse the warrior and his bride 
And why should not a fairy land, to them, have started up in Athens? If the 
Goths first made ut kuown, the Greeks may tirst have felt it. And so the tae 
gues on, up to the end of the foorth act ; now among the glistening dews of wi- 
light, now in the soft radiance of the muon, now by the spangled starlight sheen, 

“on bill, in dale, torest, or mead, 

By paved fountain, or by rushy rook, 

Or on the beached margeut of tae sea :” 

an? still its actors are but a fairy vision; the murials who flit in and out upon 
the scene, are sti!) kept wholly subservient to thuse faniastic and sprightly Int- 
tle elves, * that i cuiors of the rainbow live, and play in the plighted clouds.” 
But wh the fourth acc have passed the four days’ dream thet was to precede 








the nuptials, and we once mose see Theseus and Hippolua. Ubdserve bow 
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new theatre is now nearly completed, and as its energetic proprietor is in active, " 


Jan. 


“ Theseus. Go, one of ee ag aaa a 
For since we have vaward of t ane _— 
My love shall hear the music of my heends 
Uncouple in the-western valley, go, ; 
Despatch I say, and find the forester. 
We will, fair Queen, up to the mountain's to 
And mark the musical confusion ” 
wey and we in conjunction. 
* Hippolita. was with Hercules and 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the _ — 
With hounds of Sparta; never did [ hear 
Such gallant chiding. For, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seem’d all one mutual ery. I never heard 
So ——- a = such sweet thunder. 
cus. y hounds are bred out of the S ; 
So flew'd, so sanded, and their heads are hung jie 
With ears that away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee'd and dew-lap'd, like Thessalian bulls, 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each undereach. A cry more tuneable 
Was never hallow’d to, nor cheer’d with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly : 
ieee he when you hear.” 

efore this lusty breath of iife. the visionary shapes of the play a ; 

econ net-work of its fancy, seem suddenly twee into air. . Thanic nt pen 
ave no longer independent actions and plottings of their own, but they on 

over the mortal actors still; they infuse outrageous follies into Bully oe 
and his associates at the play ; they suggest the secret parody of the past fom 
days’ dream in the exquisite humors of Pyramus and Thisbe: and a last pes 
seen, when all the lovers are secretly in each other's arms, glimmering thro a 
the chambers with their elfish lights, and, by silent but well-felt influences ble 
ing the marriage beds. And so appears it, as Theseus had said, that — 

“ The poet’s eye, ina tine frenzy rolling 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, and from earth to heaven 

And, as imagination bodies forth : 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shay es, and gives to airy nothings 

A local habitation and a name ”"— 
for there with a last confession of the fairy influence on mortal thoughts, the 
‘“* Midsummer Night’s Dream is closed . 

And could Shakspeare have designed for these fairies, any other “ local habi. 
tation ” than that which his pen had given them thus, in the fancy and heart of 
every reader that had the power to plunge himself into the happy dream? We 
think not. We cannot avoid the suspicion that he never wrote this play forthe 
stage. It is the contrast, in this respect, to his wonderful fancy of the “ Tem. 
pest,”’ which addresses its enchantment to the human interests of men, and un- 
folds a lesson of deep and even mournful signiticance. 

* * * © The great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherits, shal! dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind: We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a slecp.”’ 
And so Prospero breaks his wand, and the enchantment fades before the dark 
realities of life; to which indeed it has throughout subserved, sinking or risin 
at the magician’s word. How different the sparkling and triumphant career o 
Oberon and Titania! Mortals are all subservient to them, and when even the 
life of the play, vague as it is, has gone to sleep, their elfish and fantastic lights 
are seen glimmering through the house of ‘Theseus. They are before all, sus 
tain all, survive all. No human being can command them, no magie book con- 
trol them. The poet in the one case laid the world of spirits ct the feet of man, 
in the other lifted man into an airy world of spirits. Who can doubt the differ. 
ence of his design, as affecting the stage? It is as wide at the names imply; 
it 1s the contrast of a tempest to a happy night in mid-summer. The agency of 
the more human play adapts itself even to the resources of a theatre, as its su- 
pernatural power addresses itself to natural sympathies. While Puck can only 
look at the mortals he plagues with unextinguishable laughter, and call them 
downright fools; Ariel, who is less the minster of fairy mischief, than of human 
retribution, sorrows for the sufferings he inflicts, and seeks to awaken pity in 
Prospero. We will never doubt that Shakspeare looked confident|y forward, 
when he had written that ‘** Tempest,”’ to some such animation of its spirit with 
kindred truth and sympathy, as was witnessed at Covent Garden Theatre two 
years ago. 

But tl! he could fancy substantial fairies ranging from five to six feet, secking 
refuge from peril in the beds of acorn-cups ; till he could conjure up a Mr. Gi- 
bert and a Miss Ballin, so small that cowslips might overtop them ; sil! he could 
_ behold a group of substantial ladies and gentlemen, running away in fear lest th 
bursting of a Loney-bag newly gathered irom a bee should overwhelm them, we 
suspect that he never anticipated a stage performance of this * Midsummer 
Night's Dream.” Hearken to Titania, as she calls to her train— 

. * “for the third part of a minute, hence! 

Some, to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds ; 

Some, war with rear- mice for their leathern wings, 

To make my small elves coats ; and some keep back 

The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots and wonders 

At our quaint spirits.” 
Ah! there isthe only audience, this clamorous old ow!, that Shakspeare thought 
of as he wrote the play. A good audience: surviving still wherever (hose 
quaint spirits are ; and hooting and wondering at them with as much stupid zeal 
as ever! Hearken to Titania again, as she summons her fairies to please Nick 
Bottom. 








“Be kind and courteous to this gentleman; 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes, 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 

With purple grapes, green figs and mulberries , 

The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees, 

And for night tapers crop their waxen thighs, 

And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes, 

To have my love to bed, and to ariwe: 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 

To fan the moon-beams from his sleeping eyes , 

Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies.” 
What a privilege to read such lines as these, what a pleasure to linger on them 
luscious sweetness in transcribing them. It is all that Shakspeare designed 08 
and surely quite enough. We have no record of the acting of the * Mu/summer 
Night's Dream” in Shakspeare’s time. It was revived by Garrick a hundred 
and fifty years after his death, but so horribly mangled that it only survived one 
night. Fifty years after, another, aud scarcely less foolish attempt, ¥#8 made at 
Covent Garden ; and now, at another distance of five and twenty years, 4 third 
attempt, quite as vain and ridiculous, has been made in the saine piace. The 
“Midsummer Night's Dream” was produced on Monday night, Nov. 16, # 
Covent Garden Theatre. 
The fairies, we need scarcely remark, were of the full mortal size; ‘ne scene 
much of it prettily painted, was thronghouc most deeply, darkly, onions J 
blue ; Oberon appeared in fancy armor, for what reason we could not possidly 
say; Puck was but a dreary wanderer of the night, without fun enough to win 
a smile frou ei her his master or the audience; Titania was resolved into 4 i 
lady in the megrims ; and the crew of sportive elves, instead of amusing a 
selves in their hours of leisure with the search of dewdrops, or the hanging > 
pearls in the ears of cowslips, or quaint concealments in acorn cops, a 
to work and danced a long shaw! dance, * the action by Mr. Oscar Byrne. oh 
the action was by Mr. Oscar Byrne, who had apparently instructed Master 
fellow, whenever he was to put a girdle round the earth in a few short = 
to do it by means of a dreary pirouette; and most mournfully, throvgh ‘e = 
dious piece, did Master Puck pirouette accordingly. Music was of cou on 
largely introduced, and it was the pleasantest circumstance uf the night ‘0 - 
Mr Cooke inthe orchestra. Madaine Vestris chanted very sweetly the gion : 
lines about the imperiai votaress, and sing the mangled fragments of “I _ 
bank ” with Miss Rainforth, to the music of Mr. Hern. Of all this we “— pn 
say that it was better than such verses spoken by Mr. Cooper, oF Mr. eo 
Vining. or Mr. Brindal, or Miss Cooper, or Mrs. Brougham, who wers tb* ° J 
interlocutors of this most glorious poetry in the world ! tical 
Now if a foreigner had gone to the theatre to inform himself as to the poetic™ 
inaster-piece of Shakspeare, he would have observed two yreat effects _ ; 
one marked by a burst of laughter, the other by a round of hisses. and _. 
were, the tumbling over of Mr Keeley (an admirable comedian, of wer 
was most ut:worthy) in the woman's dress of Thisbe, aftec the approved a 
of low furee—and Mr. Cooper's delivery of the lines beginning * ‘The ams : : 
lover, and the puet.” Everything else was ineffective—unless we ee : 
pretty representation of sun-rise clea.ing away the mists of evening, whic 
audience did not seem clearly to understand. could 

We do not blame the management for not doing what no management 7 

have done; we only wish to set the matter they have produced «9 ms s 
basis, and show it is not the * Midsummer Night's Dream.” If they ad the 
out all the poetry Mr. Cooper and his companions have to speak, var 
mostc awit dancmg by about an hour, and substitute some orher tule um ” 
we have no doubt that as @ very petty spectacle it would attrac: cvs! ; 
We would add that it is almost worth the visit to the theatre to hear We 8 





thoroughly awake they ure! 


overture of Mendelssohn, 
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